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e Continental Motors Corporation did the 
greatest volume of business in its history in 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1953. 


e Sales were $298,438,605 compared with 
$264,219,009 in 1952. 


e Net earnings were $6,023,812, or $1.83 
per share, compared with $6,126,021, or 
$1.85 per share, in the previous year. 


e The corporation ended the year with 
net working capital of $32,276,516, the 
highest in its history. Inventories were 
down $10,179,468 and bank loans were 
$9,000,000 lower than a year earlier. 


e Capital expenditures during the fiscal year 
for machinery and equipment, tooling, plant 
additions, etc. amounted to $3,658,780. 
This compared with $4,232,451 used for 
similar purposes in 1952. 


e@ Stockholders’ investment in the business 
stood at $42,254,564, or $12.80 per share, 
at October 31, 1953. This compared with 
$38,870,752, or $11.78 per share, a year ago. 


e Continental Motors Corporation observed 


HIGHLIGHTS 





the Silver Anniversary of its entry into the 
air-cooled engine business in October, 1953. 
During the 25 years that have elapsed since 
it started development work on this type of 
engine, its sales of air-cooled engines and 
parts have totaled more than one billion 
one hundred million dollars. 


e Research and development work on 
Diesel engines was broadened in 1953 to 
support the company’s sales efforts in 
this field. 


e Continental Aviation and Engineering 
Corporation, a Continental Motors sub- 
sidiary, started production in 1953 of the 
MA-1 compressed air generator. This is 
one of eight models of the Turbomeca 
family of gas turbines for which Continental 
Motors holds the exclusive American manu- 
facturing rights. Continental Aviation is a 
sub-licensee of CMC. Another model, the 
J-69 turbo-jet, is scheduled for production 
in 1954. Extensive testing here and abroad 
has proved the existence of a sizable 
market for these power units. 





Fiscal Years 


1953 


STATISTICS 





1952 . 


Ended Oct. 31 


1951 


1950 


1949 





23,073,000 





21,390,000 


16,950,000 


14,711,000 


9,673,000 





Net sales $298,438,605 


$264,219,009 


$166,677,855 


$96,404,468 


$73,192,294 





Net earnings 6,023,812 


6,126,021 


4,469,063 


3,611,245 


1,801,205 





Net earnings per common share $1.83 


$1.85 


$1.35 


$1.09 


$0.55 





Dividends per share $0.80 


$0.60 


$0.45 


$0.30 


$0.20 





Current assets $104,895,088 


$106,074,697 


$77,194,737 


$44,432,296 


$33,215,080 





Current liabilities 72,618,572 


76,692,367 


51,185,864 


19,376,103 


10,417,774 





Net working capital 32,276,516 


29,382,330 


26,008,873 


25,056,193 


22,797,306 





Ratio of current assets 


to current liabilities 1.4 to 1 


1.4 to 1 


1.5 to ] 


2.3 to 1 


3.2 to 1 





Long-term debt $3,600,000 


$3,880,000 


$4,160,000 


$4,500,000 


$5,367,209 





Property, plants & equipment (net) 14,085,545 


13,573,156 


12,533,919 


11,826,934 


12,179,882 





Stockholders’ equity 42,254,564 


38,870,752 


34,724,731 


31,740,668 


29,119,423 





Book value per common share $12.80 


$11.78 


$10.52 


$9.62 


$8.82 
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What’s in it 
for Merrill Lynch? 


Each week now we get letters from 
hundreds of people who ask us ques- 
tions about stocks, bonds, and invest- 
ing ... who accept our offer to answer 
all those we can without charge or ob- 
ligation of any kind. 

Why do we do it? What’s in it for 
Merrill Lynch? 

Well, we simply believe that what 
a broker really sells is service—and 
that any sample of ours will speak for 
itself. 

Sometimes, of course, we find that 
we don’t stand a chance. 

Recently, for instance, a young man 
wrote—and asked that we prepare an 
investment program for several thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Naturally, we were glad to—sent 
him the best program we could work 
out for his circumstances. 

Then a few weeks passed, he wrote 
again, and asked for our suggestions 
on investing some more money. 

He thought the original program 
we had prepared was so good that he 
had executed it “verbatim”. 

The only reason we didn’t get the 
business, he said, was that his father 
was head of another brokerage firm— 
and the young man felt he should keep 
the business in the family. 

But that’s perfectly all right with us, 
too. We're still not worried a bit about 
what’s in it for Merrill Lynch. 


If you’d like to know what we 
think about one stock, 10, or 
your complete portfolio ... 


If you’d like us to prepare a 
sensible investment program 
for any particular sum or ob- 
jective—just ask. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Simply address your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-19 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


‘Invest — for the better things in life’’ 
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...another year of 
tremendous growth for 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS DIVIDEND RECORD 1949-53 


1953-1952 pata 
YEAR DIVIDEND peer 








’ Gross Revenues* $104,671,369 | $80,930,097 


Net Earnings After Taxes 3,494,688 1,496,320 1953 $2.00 $.50, plus 25% Stock 
Shares Outstanding 706,103 550,282 Dividendt, plus Rights 


Earnings Per Common Share** 3.96 2.18 1952 $2.00 Rights 
Working Capital 16,314,464 8,780,506 


Net Assets 20,306,162 | 14,319,905 fa o | $2.00 | 5% Stock Dividend 
































- Construction Work Currently Ahead 95,000,000 | 118,000,000 


, 1.00, plus 
Buildin 1980 | $1.60 | 305s ook pividend 
g * Includes costs under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, which 
Construction » whic 


were $34,162,134 in 1953 and $35,497,137 in 1952. 


** Per share earnings are adjusted for the 25% stock dividend 
paid in January, 1954. tDeclared November 4, 1953 














1949 $1.60 ---— 




















We will be pleased to send you a copy of our 1953 Annual Report on request. 


ices Beyond setting an all-time record for earnings, 1953 marked several 
significant milestones in our drive for further diversification — a drive 
that has continued successfully into 1954 with our acquisition of a 
controlling interest in the Newport Steel Corporation of Newport, Ky., 
through an exchange of shares. Our 1953 record is a tribute to the 
combined effort and teamwork of every member of our organization, 
tain Comeinadion including our shareholders. Plans for further growth are founded 
on recognition that the success of the Company depends not only 
on the skills, experience and loyalty of the operational personnel, 
but on the understanding and cooperation 


of our co-owners, the stockholders. as, xO Prefy 
Industrial 


: PRESIDENT AND 
Construction = : ' CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
; a < Chemical 
Derrick & 
Steel Production Heavy Hoisting Marine vai. Construction 


/MVERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
Founded in 1860 
General Offices: 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Newport Steel Corporation Milton Steel Products Division Fitz Simons & — hg & Dock Company 
Newport, Ky. bd Milton, Pa. ° 
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| Be union leaders and others 

with a vested interest in a busi- 
ness depression profess to view the 
current economic situation as one of 
severe depression, calling for drastic 
measures by the Federal Government. 
s There can be no question that pro- 
duction has receded in recent months, 
a development which has caused ris- 
ing unemployment and other manifes- 
tations of deflation. But it is beginning 
to appear that unemployment will not 
even reach the proportions attained 
in 1949 and early 1950 during a “re- 
cession” which was not sufficiently se- 
vere or lasting to bring forth any such 
demands for Government intervention 
as those now being made. 

At the moment, the principal eco- 
nomic threat facing the country is 
undoubtedly the danger of further de- 
flation, But this danger is not very 
great, and it is entirely possible that 
within a relatively few months we 
will find ourselves facing an exactly 
Opposite situation. Offhand, it appears 
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Representative John Taber (R-N.Y.) (left), Chairman of House Appropriations Committee, and 
Representative Clarence Cannon (D-Mo.), ranking Democrat on Committee, discuss 1955 budget. 


Another Round of 
Inflation Ahead? 


Fiscal trends now point to a substantial increase in 
the Federal deficit. Add the new easy money policy, 


Hand background for a price spiral is nearly complete 


absurd to worry about inflation at a 
time when production and employ- 
ment are still declining, but this pos- 
sibility should by no means be ig- 
nored. 

We normally think of inflation in 
terms of an excessive supply of morey 
chasing an inadequate supply of goods 
and services, and it is true that such 
a condition was present during 
World War II, the early postwar 
years and the Korean conflict. But 
the supply of goods may be too small 
relative to purchasing power for rea- 
sons other than capacity limitations on 
production, or abnormal military de- 
mand. During the ’thirties, for in- 
stance, output failed to keep pace with 
money and credit merely because busi- 
ness was not convinced that added 
production would be profitable, and 
the same situation could arise again. 

During the early years of the 
Roosevelt Administration, Federal 
deficits were incurred deliberately 
with the intention of increasing pur- 


chasing power. A strenuous effort was 
made to increase the availability and 
reduce the cost of credit. These ob- 
jectives were all achieved, and while 
they failed miserably to bring lasting 
business recovery or eliminate unem- 
ployment, they did bring about a 
substantial increase in the price level. 
This tendency accelerated later on 
when war conditions brought full em- 
ployment and still larger deficits, and 
the Treasury’s huge financing re- 
quirements were allowed to dictate a 
further drop in interest rates. 

During the fiscal year which ended 
last June 30, the Federal deficit 
amounted to $9.4 billion, and Presi- 
dent Truman’s January 1953 estimate 
for the current fiscal year called for 
a deficit of $9.9 billion. His successor 
achieved sufficient economies to per- 
mit a January 1954 budget calling for 
an excess of outlay over income 
amounting to only $3.3 billion, de- 
spite a prospective cut in receipts. 
At the same time, it was anticipated 
that the administrative budget for 
fiscal 1955 would show a deficit of 
only $2.9 billion even after substan- 
tial tax cuts, and that the cash budget 
would show a small surplus. 

Achievement of these favorable re- 
sults has now become considerably 
less certain. The business slowdown 
has cut into tax collections; even 
worse, there appears to be an excel- 
lent prospect that Congress will enact 
tax cuts going well beyond those con- 
templated in the President’s Budget 
Message. The nature and extent of 
some of these additional cuts is still 
conjectural, but it is by no means 
impossible that they may produce a 
deficit of as much as $8 billion, or 
even more, next year. 


Significant Symptom 


The House recently defeated, by a 
narrow margin, a Democratic propo- 
sal to increase individual exemptions 
from $600 to $700, a measure which 
would have cost some $2.4 billion an- 
nually. But the Senate has before it 
a recommendation by Senator George 
that exemptions be raised to $800 this 
year and $1,000 in 1955. This ex- 
tremely costly proposal is very un- 
likely to be adopted in full, and may 
be rejected completely (or vetoed if 
it is enacted, even in part). However, 
it represents a significant symptom 

Please turn to page 30 
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Sulphur Supply 


Frasch Process . . . produced in 
elemental form from Gulf Coast 
deposits. 


Pyrites ... metallic ores contain- 
ing sulphur. 


Smelter Gas . . . sulphur in the 


form of sulphur dioxide in smel- 
ter gases. 


Other Elemental Sulphur .. . ex- 
tracted from sour natural gas 
and refinery gases. 





Freeport Sulphur Company 


Sulphur Demand 


Fertilizer 

Chemical 

Pulp 

Titanium & Pigments... 
Iron and Steel 


zx 


Carbon Bisulphide 
Petroleum 


POPhAPNNNWSH 
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Source: Adapted from Freeport Sul- 
phur annual report for 1953. 








Diverse Trends for 


Sulphur Producers 


Freeport Sulphur has been a buoyant market performer 
in recent months, while Texas Gulf Sulphur has held 


within a narrow range. Here are the principal reasons 


a. is one of the most versa- 
tile chemical tools known, having 
so many different uses that its con- 
sumption is a good yardstick of na- 
tional growth. In one way or an- 
other, sulphur—or brimstone, as it 
is frequently called—enters into the 
manufacturing processes of almost 
every major industry (see accom- 
panying boxed table). By far the 
biggest use of the chemical element, 
around 80 per cent, is in making sul- 
phuric acid—most widely used of all 
chemicals. 

In 1953, when our domestic pro- 
duction represented close to half of 
Free World output, the supply of sul- 
phur was in close balance with de- 
mand. And recently there have been 
signs that the tight sulphur supply of 
recent years has been easing. But 
the leading industry producers— 
Texas Gulf Sulphur and Freeport 
Sulphur—are having no difficulty in 
selling their output and, with world 
consumption expected to mount 
steadily in the foreseeable future, the 
search for new deposits is being car- 
ried on with great vigor in Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mexico. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur, this country’s 
largest producer, was reported about 
to sign an agreement with the Iraq 
Government for the development on 
an equal basis of the potentially rich 
sulphur resources of that country. 
4 


But last February it was announced 
that Iraq had rescinded its concession 
to the company. However, the com- 
pany’s Boling Dome in Texas re- 
mains this country’s most productive 
source, with a yearly flow estimated 
at 2.5 million tons or about one mil- 
lion tons more than Freeport Sul- 
phur’s Grande Ecaille Dome. 
Roughly 43 cents a share of excess 
profits taxes were paid by Texas Gulf 
in 1953, when a higher tax bill re- 
sulted in a slight dip in per share 
profits despite the attainment of rec- 





Leading Sulphur Producers 


Free- Texas 

Port Gulf 
Sulphur Sulphur 
1953 Sales (Mils.)... $48.6 $78.3 
1941 Sales (Mils.)... $16.0 $29.8 
Per Cent Increase .. 203% 163% 


Number of Shares... 2,400,000 3,340,000 
Sales Per Share $20 $23 
Book Value $23.19 
*Profit Margin (1953) 22.2% 51.5% 
Net Wk. Cap. per Sh. $6.15 , 
Current Ratio 1.9 


1952 Earnings 
1953 Earnings 
Avg. 1941-53 Earngs. 
% Pay-Out (1953).. 


$3.05 
$3.56 
$1.92 
56% 


Recent Price 59 
§Price-Earns. Ratio . 16.6 ‘ 
Annual Dividend ... $2.50 $5.00 

4.2% 5.7% 


§ Price times 1953 earnings 


11.8 


* Before taxes. 
per share. 


ord sales. The year-to-year change in 
dividends, however, was more pro- 
nounced. In 1952, the ‘regular $1 
quarterly rate was supplemented by 
four extra payments of 75 cents each 
for a total of $7. In contrast, the 
1953 extras were limited to 25 cents 
a quarter for a total of $5 paid out. 

Freeport Sulphur, meanwhile, 
achieved record production, sales, 
and net earnings in 1953. Dividends 
were thereupon boosted from 50 cents 
to 62% cents quarterly last January. 
The company—which accounts for 
about 30 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion—made four-fifths of its sales 
in the domestic market, the remainder 
consisting of exports. Freeport’s 
Garden Island Bay, La., develop- 
ment, near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, began producing at its designed 
rate of 500,000 long tons a year last 
February, only three months after 
the start of operations in a remote 
and desolate area. 

Representing the largest sulphur 
development to be carried out any- 
where in the world in the past two 
decades, Garden Island Bay is now 
the third largest U. S. mine. It ranks 
behind Texas Gulf’s Boling Dome 
and Freeport’s Grande Ecaille mine 
(some 50 miles north of Garden 
Island Bay) which still accounts for 
the bulk of the company output. 

Just as significant, perhaps, as 
Freeport’s ability to obtain sulphur 


in areas more suitable for alligators 


and water moccasins than for indus- 
trial development, is its steady prog- 
ress toward diversification. The 
company is expanding its oil and gas 
production, though it is continuing 
to spend more on this program than 
the income produced. It also made 
further studies last year of possibili- 
ties for commercial development of 
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potash deposits near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Most noteworthy of all, a 
Freeport subsidiary (Nicaro Nickel 
Company) last year “established the 
existence of what we believe to be 
the most important proven source of 
nickel anywhere in the Free World 
outside of Canada, together with valu- 
able amounts of cobalt.” 

Recently, Nicaro Nickel was 
granted permission to write off 80 
per cent of some $55 million of nickel 
and cobalt mining facilities over a 
five-year period. Net earnings of 
Nicaro (a non-consolidated subsid- 
iary) in 1953 amounted to $545,000, 
or about 23 cents per share of Free- 


Freeport has shown more rapid 
postwar sales growth than its larger 
rival, but the percentage gain in earn- 
ings of both companies has been about 
the same. Freeport has much lower 
profit margins than Texas Gulf be- 
cause it has to contend with high costs 
which are part and parcel of mining 
in swamps and bayous. On the other 
hand, Freeport is a more diversified 
company and can no longer be re- 
garded as solely a sulphur producer. 

But from a statistical standpoint, 
Texas Gulf (which has done little 
marketwise during recent months 
while Freeport has moved ahead 
sharply) is more moderately ap- 


conservative price-to-earnings basis 
and affords a higher return. 
Both‘companies should do well in 
1954, benefiting from a full year of 
higher sulphur prices ; the increase of 
$5 a ton to an average of $27 did 
not take place until around last June 
1. Freeport will also reflect the bene- 
fits from output of its Garden Island 
Bay mine, while Texas Gulf may be 
aided somewhat by lifting of EPT. 
The two leaders are strong financially 
(neither has any senior capitaliza- 
tion) and, by virtue of their well en- 
trenched positions in an industry with 
a broad economic base, are suitable 
for inclusion in the average invest- 


| port stock. praised. Texas Gulf sells on a more’ ment portfolio. 

y 

1 

e 

‘fA $10,000 Investment Under Today’s Conditions 

h 9 y | 

» [| Here is a diversified portfolio of sound common stocks unusually close study of the position 

s and prospects of individual issues in 

s | With good defensive qualities, but also well situated to order to confine one’s selections to 

y. — ‘ stocks most likely to resist any re- 

4 participate in further long term growth of the economy eaeiivehithidinsnd reanahaiats simh 

:- The accompanying portfolio has 

25 he six months’ advance of secur- easily disturbed by cyclical changes in been selected with all of today’s 

or ity prices which, since last the over-all business situation, the market and business factors in mind. 

’s [| September, has carried the Dow-Jones securities of these corporations ac- It provides for the investment of $10,- 

p- ff industrial average to a 24-year high quire defensive characteristics which 000 in common stocks of strong de- 

s- fy just above the 300 level, has added stand them in good stead, marketwise, fensive character, issues which afford 

od [9 to the difficulties that attend the prep- during periods of readjustment. liberal yields and offer reasonable as- 

st Py aration of a portfolio for the place- With the stock market at practi- surances of well maintained earnings 

er [ment of new funds. But while the cally the highest in a quarter century, and fully covered dividends. At the 

te fa field from which selections may be and with the general business under- same time, the stocks have well de- 
made has been greatly narrowed, it is going a transition into a more normal fined long term attraction since the 

ur fe still possible to invest to advantage and more competitive economy, it is corporations they represent are well 

y- [Hin issues well insulated against, or well for the investor to remember situated to share fully in the longer 

vo fe able to cope with, the effects of what that stock prices do not move always term growth of the nation’s economy. 

yw fm has been aptly styled a “rolling” busi- in one direction, and that a readjust- The portfolio affords a return of six 

ks fj Ness adjustment. ment in business is a healthy develop- per cent, an unusually generous yield 

me There always are securities which ment. However, it means also that under present day conditions. 

ine /gO against the average trend of the the investment of new funds calls for All of the issues are of good quality, 

len #4 Market, or which appear to accom- 

forf™Pany it reluctantly in any major 


move, whatever its direction. Nor- 
as fm mally such issues represent corpora- 
yur fations well entrenched in their own 


Balanced Portfolio Returns Six Per Cent 


Recent 





Amount Issue Price Cost *Dividends Income 
orsta field, with long and _ satisfactory 25 Shares Le —_ Sie ali kit 41 ay ey ener 
. : . ies 25 7 eneficia I aad elacin Sith 40 1,0 : . 
jus- records of earnings and dividends, 4) « Glidden Company ....... 34 1,020 2.00 60.00 
og- fg enjoying management of top grade. 29 “ Inland Steel ............ 46 920 3.50 70.00 
The Over the years such organizations 35 re May ecoeaenens Stores.. 29 1,015 = = 
gas {ij tend to attract what might be called 32 « National Biscuit’ = 21011.) 37 928 2.00 $0.00 
ing 2 backlog of hard-headed investors, 25 “ Pacific Gas & Electric.... 41 1,025 2.20 35.00 
bot indivi instituti 25 a = (aie Cee 40 1,000 2.60 7 
o~ Helier tigers: mp Gee See 37 1'110 200 60.00 
ade fi Whose prime objectives are stability of seillitaacian 
bili- Mm 'Ncome and above-average safety of a nackes aah taal $10,020 $602.25 
; of Principal. Since such investors are not * Yearly total per share; based on 1953 payments or on current indicated rate. 
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and four carry the “A” rating of 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s’ Independent 
Appraisals: Inland Steel, which has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1917 with the exception of 1933, May 
Department Stores with an unbroken 
dividend record dating from 1911, 
Melville Shoe which has made pay- 
ments in each year since 1916 and 


Sterling Drug which began paying 
dividends in 1902 and has not missed 
a year since then. 

Others in the portfolio also have 
good records as dividend payers. Na- 
tional Biscuit is now in its 56th year 
of consecutive payments. Pacific Gas 
& Electric has paid dividends since 
1919, and Beneficial Loan since 1929. 


Business and Market 
Not Always in Gear , 


Stock prices have forged ahead in recent months in 


the face of a slump in business activity. 


This is 


unusual, but is not an entirely unprecedented situation 


though the Dow Theory has lost 

much of its formerly great popu- 
larity during recent years, the founda- 
tion on which it was based has never 
been seriously questioned. This is the 
tendency of stock prices to fluctuate 
in the same direction as business ac- 
tivity, the only qualification being that 
the former usually reverse direction 
sooner than does business—typically 
seven months sooner at business 
peaks, and five months ahead of de- 
pression lows. 

Observation of this phenomenon 
led Dow to formulate his theory as 
an aid in forecasting future business 
conditions. Use of the theory in stock 
market prediction came later, and as 
employed by most people was based 
on a misconception, for the theory ac- 
tually possessed no forecasting value 
whatever in this connection. It merely 
defined the direction of the major 
trend, thus providing information 
which was of value only if the trend 
persisted far enough to be followed 
profitably. 

Reasonably reliable data on fluctua- 
tions in stock prices and business ac- 
tivity cover a period of well over a 
century. During this entire period, the 
two have almost invariably moved to- 
gether (the former normally leading 
as mentioned above) and thus any 
performance varying from this norm 
is considered of unusual interest. Such 
a performance has been witnessed in 
recent months; business has been de- 
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clining steadily from its peak of last 
July while stocks have climbed just as 
steadily from their mid-September 
lows. 

Various conclusions can be drawn 
from this. Either this is one of the 
rare exceptions to the general rule, 
or the stock market has lost its his- 
toric function of anticipating future 
business conditions, or for more than 
six months it has been discounting an 
early upturn in industrial activity. If 
the last hypothesis is accepted, the 
market decline during early and mid- 
1953 may be considered to have come 
about in anticipation of the business 
dip, the latter should end fairly soon, 
and stock prices could still have a 
very substantial distance to go on the 
upside. 

It would be extremely unwise to 
accept the second explanation wr til 
persistent failure by the stock market 
to conform to business trends in a 
number of future cycles demonstrates 
unmistakably that the two have lost 
their historic connection. But it is 
quite possible that recent divergent 
action is an exception for which no 
ready explanation can be found, in 
which case the business dip might last 
considerably longer. Although, as 
stated above, this would be highly 
unusual, it would not be entirely with- 
out precedent. 

Until about thirty years ago, there 
had never been a clear-cut instance 
of divergence, although inconclusive 





examples can be found in the market 
history of 1892-93 and 1918-19. But 
a slightly better example occurred in 
1923-24. There was a dip of over 20 
per cent in the FRB production index 
(twice the severity of the 1949 reces- 
sion or, to date, the present move) 
between May 1923 and July 1924, but 
the stock market showed only a mod- 
est decline from March 1923 to Octo- 
ber of the same year—practically all 
of which had been achieved by early 
July—then rose steadily while busi- 
ness continued to deteriorate for an- 
other nine months. 

This could be shrugged off as: rep- 
resenting merely a subnormal market 
decline combined with an -unusually 
long lead at the lows, but the next 
occurrence was more definite. Busi- 
ness activity reached a peak in De- 
cember 1925; October 1926 or March 
1927—depending on what index is 
used and how it is interpreted—and 
declined until November 1927, but 
stock prices ignored this except for a 
brief and minor dip which occurred 
early in 1926. 

Industrial production was in a 
strong uptrend from March 1940 to 
late 1943, but the market, which had 
topped out in October 1939, declined 
until April 1942. This is perhaps the 
most conclusive example of contrary 
action available, though its signifi- 
cance is impaired by the fact that ris- 
ing taxes kept corporate profits and 
dividends from reflecting the increase 
in output during this period. 


More Recent Movements 


The decline in business and ac- 
companying rise in stock prices dur- 
ing the latter part of 1945 is also 
lacking in significance in view of the 
exceptional conditions prevailing at 
the time. However, the opposite per- 
formance witnessed from mid-1946 to 
early 1948 is not so easy to explain 
away, and must be regarded as a 
clear-cut exception to the usual ten- 
dency for the market and business to 
move together. 

Finally, there was a mild diver- 
gence from early 1951 to mid-1952, 
when stock prices were ‘strong most 
of the time and business declined 
slightly. This is not a good example, 
but the 1926-27, 1940-42 and 1946-48 
experiences, even if no others had 
occurred, prove that the market can 
ignore business trends upon occasion. 
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Blue Chip Yields Five Per Cent 


Owens-Illinois, leading producer of glass containers, has 


large interests in other growth situations. Company has 


an above-average record and has paid dividends since 1907 


wens-Illinois Glass Company’s 

sales and other operating rev- 
enues set an all-time high of $333.0 
million in 1953, topping 1952 by $39.8 
million or 13.6 per cent. Narrowed 
margins, resulting from higher mate- 
rial, transportation and labor costs, 
held net before taxes to $35.2 mil- 
lion, vs. $33.6 million in 1952. After 
taxes the company emerged with a 
net of $5.32 per share, compared with 
$5.30 in 1952. 

The rate of sales gain was most 
pronounced in the first half of the 
year. The first quarter ran $12 mil- 
lion over the same 1952 period and 
the second quarter brought the half- 
year gain to more than $23 million. 
The pace of the rise slowed in the 
final half, but the gain was still sub- 
stantial. The moderate rounding off 
was largely in non-container items, 
since container production and ship- 
ments held at capacity levels through- 
out the year. Unfilled orders at the 
end of 1953 indicated that capacity 
production would be required until 
well into this year. 


Sales Recoup Loss 


The over-all gain in sales last year 
was more than double the 1952 drop 
of $16.6 million from the previous 
high, set in 1951. It was the more 
significant in that the 1952 drop in 
business was occasioned by the loss 
of the sales of the American Coating 
Company, which Owens-Illinois sold 
to Robert Gair Company, Inc., in 
1951, receiving in payment 400,000 
shares of Robert Gair capital stock 
and $5.6 million cash. Later Owens- 
Illinois increased its Gair holdings to 
500,000 shares, equal to about 23 per 
cent of that company’s share capitali- 
zation. The stock is now paying divi- 
dends at the annual rate of $1.50 per 
share, against $1.20 at the time the 
shares were acquired. 

Owens-Illinois also is well invested 
in other situations having growth 
characteristics. Its listed holdings in- 
clude, besides Gair, a one-third inter- 
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Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $91.6 $3.51 $3.25 100 —5l 
1938.. 75.1 2.002 1.50 76%—40 
1939.. 82.0 3.17 200 70 —8S50 
1940... 89.3 2.71 2.00 6454—42 
1941.. 1256 3.40 2.50° 5254—38%4 
1942.. 152.2 3.43 2.00 57%—43% 
1943.. 172.1 3.58 2.00 64 —54% 
1944.. 1746 3.06 2.00 64 —55% 
1945.. 168.7 3.27 2.50 791%4—58 
1946.. 1963 4.54 3.00 100 —69% 
1947.. 231.3 4.60 3.00 80 —68 
1948.. 2244 3.38 3.00 73%—47% 
1949.. 223.8 5.38 3.00 64%4—49% 
1950.. 282.9 7.96 3.25 79 —57% 
1951.. 309.8 5.57 4.00 891%4—73% 
1952.. 293.2 5.30 400 8534—69% 
1953.. 333.0 5.32 400 81 -—69% 


*Dividends paid in each year since 1907. 





est (1,050,000 shares) in Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, 60,000 shares of 
Container Corporation and 33,831 
shares of Pennsylvania Glass Sand. 
From the four companies Owens-Illi- 
nois last year received dividends total- 
ing $1.64 million, vs. $1.39 million in 
1952. Carried on the books at cost— 
$12.8 million—the shares had a com- 
bined market value of $67.4 million 
at the end of 1953. By March 15 this 
had increased to $73.3 million, the 
equivalent of $23.98 per share of 
Owens-Illinois’ outstanding stock. 
The company owns also a one-half, 
non-voting, interest, represented by 
250,000 shares of “B” stock of the 
Plax Corporation of Hartford, Conn., 
maker of plastic sheets, rods, tubes, 


squeeze containers and other plastic 
products. The stock was acquired last 
September at a cost of $8.0 million 
from the Emhart Company, of which 
Plax formerly was a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 

In West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, Owens-Illinois has important 
natural gas interests. It holds natural 
gas rights in 7,857 acres, owned or 
leased, on which there are 165 pro- 
ducing gas wells, and owns also a one- 
half interest in gas rights on 135,261 
acres in West Virginia, with 628 pro- 
ducing wells. The company’s Charles- 
ton, W. Va., plant is served by these 
producers. 


Principal Products 


Owens-Illinois operates 30 factories 
in ten states, six being located in New 
Jersey and five each in Illinois and 
California. The 14 others are in Ver- 
mont, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Texas. 
The largest domestic producer of 
glass bottles and other containers, it 
accounts for about 40 per cent of the 
country’s output. Its principal trade 
name is Duraglas. In addition, it is 
an important maker of television 
tubes, Hostess and Safedge tumblers 
and stemware, glass building blocks, 
insulating materials, metal and plastic 
closures, containers, and other plastic 
items, scientific glassware and hard- 
wood veneer and plywood panels for 
the trailer, television, and furniture 
industries. Its capacity to share in the 
clearly indicated long term growth 
possibilities of the glass industry is 
further improved through its interest 
in Owens-Corning Fiberglas which 
produces fibrous glass products for 
the textile, filtering, insulation and 
other industries, and is the leader in 
fibrous glass research and develop- 
ment. 

As of December 31 last Owens- 
Illinois had current assets of $101.2 
million and current liabilities of $42.0 
million, providing working capital of 
$59.2 million. Long term debt totaled 
$25 million. There is only one class, 
of stock, of which 3,056,874 shares 
are outstanding. Dividends have been 
paid in every year since 1907, arid at 
the present annual rate of $4 a share 
beginning 1951. Selling around 80 the 
shares afford a return of five per cent, 
a generous return for an issue of its 
investment character. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Alaska Juneau Cc 

Stock, now 3, is highly speculative. 
(Pays no dividends). Tired of wait- 
ing for the price of gold to be in- 
creased, the company will ask its 
stockholders to amend the charter 
which restricts operations to princi- 
pally gold mining. A project for the 
production of wood pulp already 
is under consideration. The company 
earned $15.4 million in its 60 years 
of existence and paid $14.2 million in 
dividends from 1930 to 1941. But no 
gold has been mined since 1944, and 
power sales have been the principal 
source of income, with an average net 


loss for the past five years of 
$280,000. 
American Investment (Ill.) B 


At 24 stock represents a growth is- 
sue in the finance field and yields 
6.79% on a well protected $1.60 an- 
nual dividend, Company plans to open 
75 new branch offices during this 
year, bringing total to 375. This will 
represent a 25 per cent unit increase 
and give the company representatives 
in 25 states as compared to the pres- 
ent 22. Company is the third largest 
in the consumer finance field and in 
1953 made about $232 million in loans 
to 737,000 borrowers. The decision to 
launch the biggest expansion program 
in the 37-year history of the company 
was reached because of the firm’s 
confidence in the future stability of 
the national economy. American In- 
vestment operates through eight divi- 
sions. 


Corn Products oe 

Prospects appear favorable for this 
semi-investment issue; recent price 
75. (Paid or decl. $2.05 in ’54; paid 
$3.60 im °53.) Corn Products looks 
forward to a successful year in 1954, 
comparable to last year when earnings 
rose to $5.42 a share from $4.60 a 
share in 1952. Principal raw material 
costs were favorable during 1953, be- 
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cause the previous year’s near-record 
corn crop resulted in lower corn 
prices. For the future, the large crop 
of 3.2 billion bushels harvested last 
fall together with a carryover of 770 
million bushels assures an adequate 
supply of corn this year. Expenditures 
for plant expansion in 1954 are ex- 


pected to exceed the amount spent in 
1953. ' 
Diamond Match A 

Shares at 36 are of good quality 
and provide a return of 5.6% on $2.00 
annual dividend. Sales in 1953 were 
slightly above the year earlier level, 
and earnings were reported at $3.30 
a common share (including a 22c a 
share non-recurring profit item), 
compared with $3.20 in 1952. Last 
year’s operations reflected higher mill 
sales of lumber and increases in the 
paper and pulp division, accompanied 
by lower dollar sales and profits in 
the match field resulting from indus- 
try price cuts. Smaller sales also were 
registered by the firm’s 112 retail 
building supply yards which were 
subject to increasingly keen competi- 
tion. Management is looking for con- 
tinued good sales of lumber, pulp and 
paper this year, along with improve- 
ment in the match division as prices 
for resale paper match books have 
strengthened. 


General Acceptance Corporation C-+- 

Now at 11, shares represent a 
speculative equity in the finance field, 
but possess longer-term growth char- 
acteristics. (Pays $1 annually.) Vol- 
ume and profits are expected to show 
some gains in 1954 as new offices 
opened last year begin to contribute 
to total business. The company oper- 
ates as a sales finance firm in addition 
to writing insurance and making 
small loans. In 1953 it added 18 new 
offices, increasing total branches to 
69 in 13 states. The instalment loan 
and insurance divisions have been 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


showing good results, but sales financ- 
ing operations have been slumping. 
The value of used car sales declined 
rapidly toward the end of 1953, and 
a stringent credit policy further cut 
down volume. 


Inland Steel A 

Stock (46) is one of the better 
quality steel equities. (Pays $3 an- 
nually, plus 50c extra in 1953.) In 
spite of a near-term situation in which 
over-all steel capacity exceeds de- 
mand, company plans to spend $35 
million for new facilities during 1954, 
$11 million over last year’s total. But 
its 50 million-ton iron-ore project in 
Ontario, largest undertaking in the 
60-year history of Inland, is not 
scheduled to begin producing before 
1960. Because of a well-diversified 
product line and favorably located 
modern plants, company was able to 
operate during 1953 at 100.3 per cent 
of capacity vs. the industry average 
of 94.9 per cent. Only about ten per 
cent of shipments were for defense. 


International Nickel B 

Stock, now at 38, is one of the bet- 
ter metal equities. (Paid *$2.35 in 
1953; 50c so far in 1954.) Company 
lists 1953 accomplishments as third 
highest net income per share ($3.54 
vs. $3.90 in 1952), capacity produc- 
tion for fourth straight year and 
period of greatest exploration activity. 
A new process for the recovery of 
nickel from pyrrhotite simultaneously 
with high-grade iron ore is under de- 
velopment and construction of a $16 
million plant for this purpose has al- 
ready begun. The increased copper 
and nickel output is to be sold to the 
U. S. Government, under a five-year 
contract. Last year, $6.1 million was 
spent for new metal sources and $15 
million for improvements in produc- 
tion methods. 





*U. S. holders are subject to a 15 per cent non- 
residence tax. 
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International Paper B 

Stock, now at 61 and yielding 
4.9%, is a businessman’s investment. 
(Paid 75c thus far in 1954; paid $3 
plus 10% stock in 1952.) New mill 
capacity being added by the industry 
may affect the company’s production 
rates until there is sufficient demand 
to absorb the increased output. Sales 
in 1953 were at a record level of 
$673.5 million and earnings were 
$5.89 per share, compared with 
$631.4 million and $5.23 per share 
} in 1952. Production of paper, board, 
and market pulp amounted to 4.0 mil- 
lion tons in 1952 as against the pre- 
vious 1951 peak of 3.9 million tons. 
With the opening of the second 
Natchez plant, the company’s major 
expansion program (begun in 1946) 
is virtually completed. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. R 

Now at 7, value of common shares 
will depend on treatment in the even- 
tual recapitalization. Under a recapi- 
talization plan on which preferred 
and common stockholder committees 
are working, the holder of each share 
of preferred would receive $140 of 5 
per cent 60-year income bonds and 
a share of Class A common stock. 
Each share of present common would 
get one share of Class B common. 
The question of participation in earn- 
ings and dividends still is open to 
discussion. Any plan is subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the favorable vote 
of 75 per cent of each class of pres- 
ent common and preferred share- 
holders. | 


National Cylinder Gas B 

Stock, now at 18, is a business cycle 
issue. (Paid $1.15 in 1953; 30c¢ so 
far in 1954.) Consolidated earnings 
for 1953, including the newly-merged 
Girdler Corporation and Tube Turns, 
Inc., came to $2.52 per common share, 
against $2.17 in the prior year. Com- 
pany spent $4.4 million for new plant 
and improvements during the year. 
An oxygen plant was built in Tampa, 
and plans are completed for two more 
factories, one to manufacture liquid 
oxygen in Chicago and another in 
Knoxville. A major factor in opera- 
tions is the recently growing business 
of supplying various types of oxygen 
and other anesthesia gases and ap- 
paratus to hospitals. About 600 new 
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hospitals and one hundred older 
ones now make use of this type of 
equipment. 


Phelps Dodge B 

Stock, now at 34, is of good quality 
but is affected by copper price un- 
certainties. (Paid $2.60 in 1953; 
$1.05 so far in 1954.) Company be- 
lieves the supply of copper will ex- 
ceed demand once shipments from 
Chile are resumed. This could lead 
to further cut-backs in domestic 
output, a slump in prices or both. 
But, there are some circumstances 
which may preclude any drastic price 
decline, notably Government stock- 
piling, improved metal demand and 
the probability that Congress will ex- 
tend the protective clauses in the 
present copper import tax law which 
expires June 30, 1954. These provide 
for automatic restoration of the tariff 
(2 cents per pound) if the market 
falls below 24 cents (average for any 
one calendar month). But, so far 
the domestic metal has held around 
30 cents since February, 1953 and 
the company was able to report 1953 
net income equal to $3.83 per share 
vs. $3.45 in 1952. 


Time Inc. * 

Aggressive management lends spec- 
ulative growth possibilities to stock, 
now 37. (Paid $2.50 im 1953; 50c so 
far in 1954.) Operating revenues, in- 
cluding receipts from films and radio 
and television broadcasting as well as 
from magazines, reached an all-time 
high in 1953, and profits rose to $4.18 
a share from $3.97 a year earlier. 
Advertising income was up last year, 
and circulation revenues from Time 
and Life also were higher. Time Inc. 
owns 6.4 per cent of the outstanding 
common shares of St. Regis Paper 
Company, and 21,350 shares of the 
preferred, and 10 per cent of Houston 
Oil Company common stock. The 
publishing firm together with Hous- 
ton Oil have formed East Texas Pulp 
& Paper Company to build a paper 
mill expected to be completed late this 
year. Time Inc. also controls radio 
and TV stations in Albuquerque, Salt 
Lake City and Denver. 


* Over-the-counter stock not rated. 
‘Union Bag & Paper B 


Stock (46) is a businessman’s risk, 
providing a return of 6.5% on annual 








dividends totaling $3. Despite record 
sales in 1953, earnings dipped to $5.58 
a share from $6.24 in the preceding 
year. Responsible for the drop in 
profits were steadily increasing costs 
without benefit of corresponding price 
increases. Earnings last year also 
were affected by large expenditures 
for construction, higher selling costs 
to meet more competitive markets, 
and higher depreciation charges. 
Management is confident that a high 
level of demand for kraft packaging 
products will continue in coming 
years. 


United Air Lines B 

Stock, now at 23, is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$1.50 in 1953; 25c so far in 1954.) 
Despite new highs in traffic and rev- 
enues, narrowing profit margins held 
company’s 1953 net to $3.29 a com- 
mon share vs. $4.03 in the prior year. 
Operating revenues rose 9 per cent 
but costs (wages, gasoline and de- 
preciation rates) climbed 14 per cent. 
One current difficulty is the recent 
rapid increase of air-tourist schedules 
which have been operated with “high 
quality service” and relatively low 
passenger fares. This business ac- 
counted for 21 per cent of total rev- 
enue mileage during 1953. Company 
expects a further slump in earnings 
over the near-term unless cut-rate 
fares are boosted ; the only alternative 
would be a rearrangement of coach 
service. 


Vanadium Corporation C+ 

Stock is a growth speculation; 
price, 44. (Paid $2.40 in 1953; 60c 
so far in 1954.) The company’s ex- 
pansion program, including its new 
Southern Rhodesian chrome ore mill, 
increased capacity of its vanadium- 
uranium mills in Colorado, facilities 
for production of a very-low-carbon 
ferrochromium at Graham, W. Va., 
and additional electric furnaces and 
a new research center at Cambridge, 
Ohio, was substantially completed 
during 1953. Both sales and earnings 
reached record highs, net per share 
being $5.41 vs. $4.17 in 1952, but 
the near term outlook depends largely 
on developments in the steel and other 
metal industries which in recent 
months have been suffering from a 
rash of customer inventory adjust- 
ments. 
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Variety Chain Shares 


Have Income Appeal 


Growth is no longer a factor while the shift to higher 


priced goods is introducing cyclical elements. But some 


of the leaders still retain their defensive characteristics 


uring the 1920s the variety chain 
D stores constituted good growth 
situations. And most of them proved 
good defensive issues in years of 
poor business conditions when the 
department stores made a poorer rela- 
tive showing. In recent years, how- 
ever, conditions have begun to change. 
The variety chains still retain some 
of their original characteristics, but 
competition from supermarkets and 
the all-embracing drug store, as well 
as increased costs of doing business, 
have forced them to adopt new 
methods. 

Up until the mid-’thirties, the sales 
of the leading variety chains were 
taking an increasing amount of dis- 
posable income, but a long-term de- 
cline then set in which was inter- 
rupted only briefly in 1946-47. The 
change reflected a drift in sales of 
such important profit-producers as 
candy, drug and toilet items into other 
channels. Drug and cigar stores, and 
more recently, supermarkets, have 
been taking over more of this busi- 
ness. 

Another basic factor is involved in 
the change. The early five-and-tens 
were ‘stores which offered merchan- 
dise at minimum prices, and while 
customers could shift to higher-priced 
marts in prosperous times, they could 
be counted on to return whenever 
consumer dollars grew scarce. Since 
the same products were usually unob- 
tainable at lesser prices elsewhere, 
there could be no further “trading 
down.” Today, however, the average 
consumer can obtain the same or simi- 
lar merchandise easily and handily at 
comparable prices at supermarkets 
and drug stores which have added 
even soft goods, as well as many 
household necessities, to their grow- 
ing lines. It is apparent, also, that 
there can be no trading down from 
the supermarket or “cut-price” drug 
store chain. 
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The variety chains could hardly 
afford to stand still in the meantime. 
In fact, dollar volume of sales has 
shown an almost steady increase since 
1933. But as competition from other 
sources increased and costs (includ- 
ing wages and rentals) zoomed up- 
ward, prices on many articles were 
lifted out of the five-and-ten class and 
more expensive lines were introduced. 
There are no five-and-tens today. 
Woolworth, the industry leader, sells 
articles priced anywhere from five 
cents to $15 and more, but mostly be- 
tween five cents and $5. Grant, Mur- 
phy, Newberry and Kresge also retail 
most of their goods within the 5c-$5 
price limits; McCrory mostly from 
five cents to $2; Green, Neisner and 
McLellan from five cents to $1; Kress 
largely from five cents to 25 cents. 


Luxury Products 


The significant thing about the 
change is that many of the new lines 
are not only higher-priced but are 
in the semi-luxury or even luxury 
class, representing goods for which 
purchases may usually be postponed. 
As tools, toys, lamps and shades, gar- 
den implements, plants, framed pic- 
tures, soft goods lines including style 
items, rugs and canary birds were 
added, the emphasis turned from 
nickle, dime and quarter transactions 
to goods which may not sell so easily 
or turn over as fast during periods of 


either 


local or national economic 
stress. 

The variety chains are flexible in 
regard to merchandise carried, and 
countless items may be dropped or 
added at will. But it stands to reason 
that a very wide variety of goods will 
still be carried in times of lower con- 
sumer income in order to fill the 
counters and: shelves of the new 
super-stores, some of which occupy as 
much as three-and-a-half floors. Since 
many of these lines will be in the 
nature of big-ticket items even in a 
recession period, operations will not 
be very far separated from those of a 
junior department store, and fiscal re- 
sults will more closely parallel those 
of the department store chains which 
have been much more cyclical than 
the results of the so-called five-and- 
tens. 

Thus far, the situation has met no 
real test. The recent earnings declines 
shown by Green, Kresge, Kress and 
McCrory are mainly due to intensive 
competition combined with higher 
costs. But results of McLellan Stores, 
which has its heaviest concentration 
in small southern communities where 
farm income has declined, have 
dropped to a point where the $2.00 
dividend is threatened, and a smaller 
amount may be paid this year. Even 
one of the better-grade issues, S. S. 
Kresge, will bear re-examination at 
present price levels inasmuch as its 
dividend pay-out last year represented 
83 per cent of its $2.40 per share 
earnings, while its liquid asset posi- 
tion has appreciably deteriorated dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Some of the other leaders retain 
their traditional defensive character- 
istics, however, and continue to have 
appeal for income. A step or two in 
advance of the group is W. T. Grant, 
the only leader continuing to show 
good growth and the only one to re- 


Fiscal Record of the Variety Chains 


Sales 
-— (Millions —~. -——Earned Per Share—, Dividends Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 Since 1953 Price Yield 
Grant (W. T.).... a$283.2 a$299.8 a$2.90 a$2.91 b$0.88 1907 $1.50 37 41% 
Green (H. L.).... a106.9 a108.7 a3.53 a3.28 a3.10 1935. 225°: 31.-074 
Kresge (S. S.).... 326.4 337.3 3 70 2.56 2.40 1913 2.00 32 62 
Kress (S. H.)..... 176.2 173.0 4.26 3.89 3.84 1918 3.00 50 6.0 
McCrory Stores... 107.0 104.8 1.70 - i197 tS 1937 1.10 13 85 
McLellan Stores. . 262.5 a60.7 a2.55 a2.50 a2.31 1936 2.00 21 9.5 
Murphy 7. &)... 184.1 187.2 4.10 3.21 3.54 1913 2.00 46 4.3 
Neisner Bros. .... 63.8 667 211 265 213. Sie. 108 1 G72 
Newberry (J. fw) 166.3 171.2 3.47 3.32 3.48 1928 2.00 32 6.1 
Woolworth, ( 712.7. 713.9 Sae Bao. Sa 1912 250 43 5.8 





a—Years ended on the following January 31. b—Six months; compares with $0.80 in same 1952 period. 
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port sales gains for the first two 
months of the 1954 calendar year. 
Earnings have been maintained at a 
consistently high level with $3.00 per 
share estimated for the fiscal year 
ended last January 31, and in view of 
a 50-cent per share EPT cushion as 
well as current physical expansion, a 


What Outlook 


further gain in net is probable this 
year. 

Kress, Murphy, Newberry and 
Woolworth are also among the higher- 
rated issues which have unbroken 
dividend records over long periods 
and may be held for income. Although 
Kress has been paying out a rather 


For Underwood Now? 


With a 77 per cent drop in 1953 earnings and with the 
dividend rate cut 67 per cent, the big question is 


whether management can solve present problems 


hen a corporation as large as 
Underwood has problems, they 
are of the giant size variety. Under- 
wood has been a leading producer of 
typewriters since 1895 and has been 
selling a popular line of adding and 
calculating machines since merging 
with Elliott Fisher in 1927. Today 
the company is the fifth largest manu- 
facturer of office and business equip- 
ment, with typewriter sales account- 
ing for 50 per cent of total volume, 
business machines 38 per cent, and 
supplies and services accounting for 
the balance of 12 per cent. Underwood 
has been a financially well rated com- 
pany for many years and has been 
paying dividends steadily since 1911. 
During World War II, the com- 
pany devoted its 50 years of produc- 
tion skill and its entire production 
facilities towards the war effort, pro- 
ducing carbines, airplane parts, fuses, 
and many other military items. After 
the war Underwood, by comparison 
with its competition, was relatively 
slow in converting back into civilian 
production. In the years following the 
war, it was a seller’s market for the 
company’s durable products. Al- 
though there was a dip in volume in 
1949, post-Korean buying excesses 
gave further evidence that the public 
fully accepted the company’s products. 
As a result, it appears, management 
was unwilling to bring out a new and 
modern line, as its competition was 
doing. 
Finally in 1951, all of Underwood’s 
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troubles were brought to a head. Net 
sales and dividend income for the 
year were a record $75.7 million. Ac- 
tual cash manufacturing costs (ex- 
cluding depreciation of $1.2 million) 
were $70.7 million which included the 
cost of producing $8.6 million in 
goods that couldn’t be sold. Total 
inventory rose to $24 million, a whop- 
ping 56 per cent increase over 1950. 
Cash operating profits amounted to 
$4 million for the year. Against this 
profit, there was a tax bill of $7.5 
million and $2.9 million was paid in 
dividends. The resulting $6.4 million 
charge nearly wiped out the com- 
pany’s cash position and it became 
necessary to borrow $10 million for 
much needed working capital. Profits 





Underwood Corporation 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends -Price Range~ 
1937.. $30.8 $6.70 $4.50 100%—4614 
1938.. 23.3 241 2.50 70%—41 
1939.. 242 2.53 2.00 66 —34y% 
1940.. 263 3.03 2.25 45 —21% 
1941.. 365 5.09 3.50 377%—27% 
1942.. 33.3 3.04 2.50 46 —28% 
1943.. 463 3.38 2.50 59 —42 
1944.. 348 3.07 2.50 66 —51% 
1945.. 29.0 3.04 250 77 —58% 
1946.. 37.2 2.66 2.50 8034—49 
1947.. 57.1 831 400 58%—43% 
1948.. 566 819 4.00 59%4—39 
1949.. 459 5.26 3.50 46 —39 
1950.. 58.1 6.71 400  473%4—39% 
1951... 75.2 677 400 58 —47% 
1952.. 65.9 5.00 4.00 56%—4734 
1953.. 78.3 1.13 a2.25 b55%—26 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1911. 
a—Subsequent payments of 25 cents each on 
January 8, 1954 and March 20. b—Through 
March 24, 1954. 


large proportion of net, the $3 divi- 
dend appears reasonably safe while 
its concentration upon lower-priced 
goods renders it more resistent to de- 
pression influences than would be 
true, under present-day up-graded 
sales conditions, of many of the other 
chains. THE END 





made on sales during the year, how- 
ever, amounted to $5.0 million or 
$6.77 per share. 

Fortunately the 1952 results were 
not a repetition of the same story of 


over-production. Gross was $67.1 
million and there remained at year’s 
end only $441,000 worth of goods, ei- 
ther finished or in process. With total 
inventory standing at $24.4 million, 
it was apparent that Underwood still 
had made no headway in diminishing 
its number one headache. Excluding 
the depreciation charge of $1.3 mil- 
lion, manufacturing costs amounted 
to $61.7 million. After paying a tax 
bill of only $844,000 (deducting $1.3 
million in unused EPT), the company 
had a remaining operating profit of 
$5.4 million. From that amount, $3.0 
million was deducted for dividends 
and the balance more than covered de- 
preciation. While these results were 
certainly not outstanding, they did 
represent some improvement in over- 
all operations. The earnings state- 
ment, for the first time, reflected an 
additional charge of $1.7 million 
which was the first annual payment to 
the new employe pension fund, and 
net earnings on sales for the year 
totaled $3.7 million or $5.00 per 
share. 

In 1953, sales were $78.3 million 
and other income amounted to $447,- 


Please turn to page 27 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. -e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Sign of the Times 


[RRESISTIBLE FORCE 
meeting an immovable mass creates 
smoke if nothing else, and something 
of that nature appears to have de- 
veloped in the form of rumors con- 
cerning the promising efforts of 
New York Stock Exchange firms to 
broaden the market for common 
shares through the medium of the Ex- 
change’s Monthly Investment Plan. 
A grapevine report has suggested that 
vendors of fraudulent securities have 
taken advantage of the publicity given 
the small buyers’ investment plan to 
reap a harvest. But apparently, if the 
gold brick boys have become more 
active, their successes have been neg- 
ligible. 

Such, at least, is the conclusion that 
may be drawn from reports of the 
Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Inc. Their files covering com- 
plaints in the field of finance are thin. 
In contrast, due to rising competition 
in the business of merchandising other 
services and products, record or near- 
record inquiries have been received 
concerning salesmen’s wiles in their 
efforts to market home appliances, 
home construction and home remodel- 
ing jobs, and insurance of all kinds. 
Fund raising activities which were 
in first place a year ago have fallen to 
fourth in the latest report. And stock 
selling is so far down the list that the 
Association, in its latest report, does 
not even include this once costly busi- 
ness of the high-pressure vendors in 
its summary of principal offenders. 


Industrial Relations 


AMERICAN LABOR may 
miss out this year on its Number One 
goal of job security but may find 
some consolation in another field, the 
mitigation of job monotony. The for- 
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mer objective, which some union 
leaders have tied in closely with a 
guaranteed annual wage, finds man- 
agement opposed to a rigid arrange- 
ment that might weaken its ability to 
cut costs should the need be indicated. 
In the matter of relieving mo- 
notony, industrial research has ad- 
vanced. Some companies have lifted 
fatigue by supplying music at work 
during certain hours. Many plants 
have found it helps to have mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon coffee 
breaks. One company, by accident, 
found that employes themselves had 
hit upon a solution by shifting work 
duties during the day. A recent effort 
to lift morale and restore the worker’s 
pride of craftsmanship in his product 
has been taken by the Studebaker 
Corporation. Under this plan, man- 
agement and Labor join in affixing a 
seal on every car produced reading 
“We stand behind the quality of this 
car.” Craftsmanship allays tedium. 


Fire Underwriters 


Property INSURANCE 
companies are concerned with two 
principal activities: Indemnifying 
policyholders against losses sustained 
by fire or other perils and the preven- 
tion of such destruction. Without the 
former, merchants and others of an 
earlier day would hardly have ven- 
tured in great numbers to build the 
West. The risk was too great. With- 
out the latter, the nation’s progress 
would have been impeded. 

In promoting the laudable aim of 
fire prevention and safety, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
recently named the winners of its 
twelfth annual Gold Medal Awards 
for outstanding public service. They 
were the Twin City Sentinel, of 
Winston-Salem; the Oxford Press of 
Ohio; Radio Station WHAS, Louis- 


ville, and Station WBZ-TV, of Bos- 

















ton. The foregoing, as well as the 
National Board, are to be commended 
for their public service. 


Recession Antidote 


Investor INTEREST nat- 
urally centers during this period of 
watchful waiting on the numerous in- 
dexes of trade and employment, now 
contradictory in the messages they 
signal, and too little perhaps on the 
current outcropping of corporate an- 
nual reports. In this broad area, the 
figures of record earnings in the re- 
cent past command attention, but 
more deeply significant of what lies 
ahead are the overtones found in the 
matter-of-fact statements of execu- 
tives. Companies in the field of com- 
munications are talking of vast tech- 
nological strides in person-to-person 
conversation by dialing distant points 
from home telephones or of transmit- 
ting pictures of printed messages by 
wire. In the natural gas, oil, chemical 
and petrochemical industries, the vista 
of new products is so wide as to tax 
the imagination. A leading paint com- 
pany, in developing its know-how, has 
created a new coating that does not 
break under a hammer blow though 
the blow may dent the wood on which 
the coating has been applied. In elec- 
tronics, they are discussing such 
things as automatic factories. These 
are but a few samples of references 
to the results of scientific research. 

A cross section of our current crop 
of 1953 Annual Reports will provide 
an excellent assurance against the 
possibility of a prolonged recession in 
this country. The common urge was 
never stronger than it is today to pro- 
duce and to use new products and 
new processes. That fact in itself is a 
powerful antidote to gloom and an 
assurance of renewed activity ahead. 
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Canadian Domiciled Mutuals 


To Enter U.S. Market 


By Henry Ansbacher Long 


ae years ago, at an informal 
gathering in Montreal, it was 
unofficially suggested by two Wash- 
ington visitors that, if adequate safe- 
guards could be provided for U. S. 
investors, the sale of a Canadian 
mutual fund in “the States” would be 
a healthy step toward this country’s 
objective of encouraging investment 
abroad. Shortly thereafter prelimi- 
nary conferences were begun with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by Resources of Canada In- 
vestment Fund, Ltd. to learn what 
special legal arrangements were nec- 
essary to permit registration of this 
Canadian mutual in the U. S. 

“This is going to be one of the 
biggest jobs you have ever under- 
taken,” observed an SEC lawyer to 
counsel for the Canadian company 
during one of those early meetings 
in Washington. But little did either 
party anticipate that negotiations 
were to drag out for almost four years. 


A Second Entrant 


In the fall of 1952, Scudder 
Stevens & Clark, U. S. investment 
counseling firm with contacts in Can- 
ada and experience with the securi- 
ties of that country, came into the 
picture. It will sponsor another 
foreign-domiciled mutual, Scudder 
Fund of Canada. Formulation of 
final requirements was expedited and 
decided upon in the latter part of 
1953. Their adoption is expected this 
month and at that time or shortly 
thereafter it is anticipated that Re- 
sources of Canada Investment Fund, 
Ltd. and Scudder Fund of Canada, 
Ltd., will be permitted to sell shares 
in this country. 

First problem involved in drafting 
the new rule was how to make the 
safeguards embodied in the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940—a 
United States law—operate outside 
the territorial limits of this country 
so as to apply to a corporation dom- 
iciled in Canada. This was provided 
for by stipulating in the rule that 
applicant’s charters and by-laws con- 
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tain, in substance and effect, the sec- 
tions of the Act regulating the con- 
duct of the mutuals. 

The second problem was how to 
enforce the contractual arrangements 
made with the Canadian company and 
its Canadian directors in the courts 
of this country. In the first place, 
all officers and directors who are not 
residents and citizens of the United 
States must file a designation of an 
agent within this country for service 
of process. The applicant’s principal 
underwriter must be a resident and 
citizen of this country and the pur- 
chase and sale of portfolio securities 
not made on established security ex- 
changes must be consummated in this 
country employing either the U. S. 
mails or other means to bring such 
transactions within jurisdiction of 
our federal courts and the SEC. 

Designation of an agent to receive 
process was a condition for registra- 
tion agreed upon over a year and a 
half ago. But more recently a further 
provision was added to the requiring 
that at least a majority of applicant’s 
directors and its officers be residents 
and citizens of the United States. 


Since a corporation’s activities are 


managed by its board of directors, it 
was felt that any injunctive or other 
equitable order issued against the 
company in the United States could 
thus be made more effective. 
Another provision of the rule to 
insure enforcement and jurisdiction 
under American legal process is that 
all of the Canadian domiciled invest- 
ment company’s securities and cash, 
other than cash necessary to meet its 
current administrative expenses, will 
be held in custody by a bank in the 
United States acting as trustee. Orig- 
inally the Commission had proposed 
(as noted in FW, June 18, 1952) 
that a co-custodian bank would hold 
in New York assets having a value 
at least equal to the net asset value 
of shares held by persons resident in 
the United States. Since Resources 
is an established Canadian company 
with many of its own nationals as 


shareholders, it can be well appre- 
ciated that a dim view of this require- 
ment has been taken in several quar- 
ters across the border, and of the 
company’s compliance with it. 

Several advantages are offered to 
the American investor taxwise by 
such Canadian domiciled investment 
companies. Since capital gains are 
not income in Canada (uniess trad- 
ing in securities or commodities is 
a taxpayer’s principal business) they 
need not be distributed and can be 
reinvested by the mutual tax-free. 
Other advantages depend on whether 
the mutual computes its income tax 
in the conventional way or as a non- 
resident-owned investment company. 
Resources of Canada, since the ma- 
jority of its shareholders are cur- 
rently Canadian nationals, will be 
taxed conventionally. 

The advantage an American holder 
in a conventionally taxed Canadian 
mutual invested chiefly in Canadian 
securities formerly had over a simi- 
larly situated investor in an Amer- 
ican fund, also with a Canadian 
portfolio, of being able to recapture 
the 15: per cent income tax withheld 
by Canada, no longer exists. (FW, 
June 18, 1952). According to recent 
rulings, if the American company 
maintains an office in Canada and has 
a certain percentage of its funds in 
Canadian stocks, its U. S. holders will 
be treated the same as Canadians. 


Study in Contrasts 


In contrast to Resources, Scudder 
of Canada, if it so desires, can operate 
as a non-resident-owned investment 
company. Providing at least 95 per 
cent of the stock of such fund is 
owned by non-residents of Canada 
and 15 per cent is paid by the com- 
pany on net dividend and interest 
income, no dividends have to be paid 
by it to shareholders. Of course, no 
taxes accrue on capital gains and the 
company has no further tax liability 
of any kind. Several advantages re- 
sult to U. S. taxpayers, especially in 
the higher income brackets. Since 
there are no dividend payments, there 
is no current income subject to tax.. 
A third advantage is that the entire 
accumulation, income plus capital 
gains, is subject only to capital gains 
rates when shares are finally sold, 
and, if the shares are held until death, 
they are free even from a gains tax. 
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AMF REPORTS... 


1953 was the sixth year in which AMF pursued 
its policies of expansion and diversification. 

As in the past four years, 1953 produced new 
record highs in every income category. 


Sales and rental revenues increased by 32%. This 
was more than enough to offset the sharp 
increases in cost of materials, salaries, wages 
and other operating costs. 


Today AMF is producing machines for diversified 
industries as well as for the military. Our 
consumer products reach into millions of homes. 


We face 1954 and the future with confidence of 
continued and substantial progress. 


iceullasd. Yaiiine 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
Chairman of the Board 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF INCOME 


1953 1952 

Total Sales and Rentals $139,201,000 $105,821,000 

Net Income before non-recur- 

ring profit on sale of land and 

buildings $ 4,610,000 $ 4,167,000 

Profit from sale of land and 

buildings less applicable taxes $ 666,000 _ 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Net Income for Year $ 5,276,000 $ 4,167,000 


Net Income per Common share 
outstanding at year end before 
non-recurring profit on sale of 
land and buildings and after 
Preferred Dividends 





If you would like to have a copy of the 1953 Annual Report 
please write to the Secretary of the Company 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
‘Executive Offices: 5il Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Creators and Producers of Electronic and Mechanical 
Equipment for Home, Industry and the Armed Forces 
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Federal Reserve survey confirms previous expectation that 


consumer outlays will drop by only a moderate amount this 


year. But even a small dip will postpone business revival 


As the largest component of Gross National 
Product, consumer spending exercises an important 
effect on the level of business activity. One of the 
reasons for the mildness of the 1949 recession was 
the fact that individuals maintained their outlays 
at high levels throughout, and to date during the 
current business downtrend they have done the 
same even though there has apparently been a slight 
sag during recent weeks. 


The annual survey of consumer spending in- 
tentions made for the Federal Reserve Board, whose 
results have just been published, is thus of consid- 
erable importance, particularly in view of the high 
degree of accuracy shown by these surveys during 
past years in predicting what individuals expected 
to do with their money. The latest poll gives no 
very startling results; in general, it confirms previ- 
ous expectations that consumers would spend less— 
but only slightly less—in 1954 than in the record 
year 1953. Their outlays would remain extremely 
high by any other standards. 


This news is thus relatively inconclusive as a 
business forecasting factor. But it is rather dis- 
couraging to note that consumers now appear less 
optimistic than they were early in 1949; at that 
time they indicated an intention to maintain their 
expenditures at approximately the 1948 rate, and 
that is what they did. Thus, demand for goods and 
services appears likely to undergo a moderate 
shrinkage from all major sources. 


No data are available on retail sales for the 
current month except those covering department 
stores, which have showed rather unfavorable com- 
parisons. But even when complete figures are avail- 
able, they will be hard to interpret accurately since 
March activity will be depressed in many important 
lines by the later date of Easter this year, and in 
some by postponement of purchases until after 
April 1, when a number of excise tax cuts are likely. 
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Both these factors, on the other hand, will act to 
boost sales in April. Thus, in the absence of any 
really substantial change, it may be another two 
months before it will be possible to come to 
any reliable conclusion as to the course of retail 
sales. 


Hopes for an early business upturn are giving 
way to the probably more realistic expectation 
that, at best, only a leveling off of the decline will 
be witnessed in the early future. Even this prospect, 
if realized, amply justifies a bullish attitude by in- 
vestors, although after the steady market advance 
since last September it can hardly provide a firm 
foundation for a major and uninterrupted further 
rally. Unless all precedent is wholly unreliable, the 
market will have to undergo a consolidation phase 
at some time within the next several months; this 
may have started already. 


Such a phase could be relatively drastic if it is 
postponed much longer and if, in the meantime, 
business maintains its downward trend and unem- 
ployment continues to rise, or fails to show a sea- 
sonal decline. Unfavorable business news and a 
weakened technical position would be strong 
enough bearish influences in themselves, but in 
addition the chances that Congress would discard 
tax relief for dividends in favor of increased ex- 
emptions would be very substantially increased. 


Although some important groups such as steel 
and automobiles are having their troubles, there 
is a long list of industries which are little affected 
by the business downturn, or whose difficulties ap- 
pear to be nearing their close. These include the 
electric and gas utilities, farm implement makers 
and the chemical, container, lumber and paper 
groups. With this business background, commit- 
ments in dividend-paying defensive-type shares need 
not be disturbed at present. 

Written March 25, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Smaller Business Outlays 
Business spending on new plants and equipment 
this year has been scheduled at an estimated $27.2 
billion, four per cent lower than actual outlays in 
1953. But as usual, there are wide variations 
among individual groups. Government figures 
show one of the most sizable cutbacks—28 per cent 
—indicated for the railroads. An outlay of $11.4 
billion (the largest category) called for by manu- 
facturers’ programs is seven per cent below the 
1953 mark. (Durable goods manufacturers expect 
a 10 per cent cut in capital outlays in contrast to 
a four per cent decline indicated by the non-durable 
goods industry.) But a healthy increase—20 per 
cent—is expected by the motor vehicle and other 
transportation equipment groups, and the petro- 
leum industry is planning a record $2.9 billion in 
expenditures this year, an increase of about four 
per cent. Sharpest decline for soft goods is indi- 
cated by the textile group—almost 30 per cent— 
while the chemical industry looks for a drop of 
15 per cent in spending this year. But the $27.2 
billion over-all figure would still be the second 
largest on record, and would compare with $20.6 
billion only four years ago, in 1950. Thus this type 
of spending will still afford a very important ele- 
ment of support for general business this year. 


Diversification Trend Extended 


A steadily increasing number of companies are 
going into entirely new lines in order to diversify 
their activities. Alaska Juneau Gold Mining, for 
example, will seek stockholder approval to enter 
new fields other than gold mining, possibly pro- 
duction of wood pulp in Alaska. American Car & 
Foundry has formed a new division known as 
ACF Electronics as part of its program to lessen 
its dependence on railroad products. Textron, Inc. 
recently acquired a leading producer of airborne 
radar antenna. And Firth Carpet is presently con- 
sidering proposals to acquire other companies 
with a view toward broadening its lines. Per- 
haps most startling of all is the statement by Chair- 
man Louis E. Wolfson of New York Shipbuilding 
who asserts that his company could use its know- 
how to make pots and pans and would go into 
women’s apparel “if it takes women’s apparel to 
make money.” 


Loans on Wheat 

Nearly half of the 1953 wheat crop—a bit over 
47 per cent, to be exact—is under Government 
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loans or purchase agreements. A Commodity Credit 
Corporation check-up shows that on January 31, 
the final day of the support period, the Govern- 
ment had under its wing a total of 549.6 million 
bushels of the 1953 crop of about 1.17 billion 
bushels. The previous record was hung up only a 
year ago when farmers placed 460.5 million 
bushels under price support. Other crops are still 
coming across the CCC loan counter. On- corn 
loans the closing date is May 31, and that grain 
also may set a record. To February 15 growers 
had placed almost 300 million bushels “under sup- 
port” as CCC prefers to term it, against 228 mil- 
lion bushels to February 15 last year. The record 
for corn was set on the 1948 crop—550.8 million 
bushels. 


Ultrasonics—A Glamour Field 


Ultrasonics, or use of high frequency sound 
waves, which proved invaluable during World War 
II in detecting enemy submarines, is now helping 
to solve industrial problems. Ultrasonic energy 
(ie. sound waves with frequencies of vibration 
higher than the human ear can hear) is now speed- 
ing up chemical reactions, aiding in the recovery 
of metallic dust in smelting operations, and help- 
ing to age liquor and sterilize food. But the most 
significant current use is in the testing of metals 
and metal products for hidden flaws. While the 
high cost and low output of the required equip- 
ment hasbeen a limiting factor, increased produc- 
tion of apparatus needed for converting electrical 
energy into ultrasonic energy should gradually 
broaden the potential markets. Recently a Battelle 
Memorial Institute official stated that good growth 
possibilities exist in the pharmaceutical field, such 
as in production of vaccines. Investment oppor- 
tunities in ultrasonics are extremely limited, how- 
ever, factors in this field being relatively small, 
unlisted companies. 


Electric Shavers Growing 

Dollar volume in electric shavers is expected to 
top the $100 million level this year, with over 3.5 
million units likely to be sold compared with less 
than one-third that number in 1941. Since Amer- 
ican males who use an electric shaver with some 
degree of frequency are estimated as high as 30 
million, it is evident that this appliance has com- 
pleted the transition from the gadget stage to a 
sizable business. The “Big Three” in the field, who 
are believed to account for over 90 per cent of 
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total industry volume, are Schick, Inc., Remington 
Rand and Sunbeam Corporation. Of this trio, only 
Schick is engaged exclusively in the razor business. 
Ronson Art Metal Works will enter the field shortly 
under a 20-year agreement with a German concern 


covering assembly and sale of the latter’s product 
in the United States. 


Overseas Travel Climbing 


Advance bookings and actual results for the first 
two months indicate to the overseas airlines that 
1954 may be their busiest year yet. On April 1, 
the overseas units will begin a complete ’round-the- 
world tourist service with fares at approximately 
$1,300 compared with the standard rate of $1,700. 
Seating capacity is being expanded, and trans- 
Atlantic accommodations will be 50 per cent greater 
by June than in the same 1953 month. Sea travel 
bookings are also heavy although the trans-Atlantic 
ship lines may not do so well as in 1953 when a 
big Rotary convention was held in Paris in April 
followed by the British coronation in June. Great- 
est pressure for space this year is in first-class, 
and several big ships sailing eastward have already 
been filled virtually to capacity in this section. The 
increased seasonal rates become effective April 11 
to 13 and end about August 1 eastbound and the 
middle of October westbound. 


Lag for Paints 


Factory shipments of paint, varnish and lacquer 
lagged only slightly in January from the year- 
earlier month. The dollar total of $104.8 million 
was down 2.7 per cent from the $107.7 million of 
January 1953 but there was a strong rise—13 per 
cent—over December. The influence of work done 
by home-owners—the do-it-yourself trend—is re- 
flected in the month-to-month gain which was en- 


tirely due to an increase in trade sales. Sales to 
industry, meanwhile, totaled $40.0 million in Jan- 
uary, or slightly less than the $40.2 million re- 
ported for December 1953. 


Sugar Quota Increased 

Rapidly accumulating evidence of the inade- 
quacy of its initial estimate that eight million tons 
of sugar (raw value) would be ample for domestic 
needs, the Agriculture Department has increased 
the 1954 quota by 200,000 tons. All but 8,000 tons 
have been allocated to Cuba, boosting its quota to 
2,670,720 tons. Refined cane has risen to 8.80 
cents a pound Boston and 8.65 cents New York, up 
about three-quarters of a cent since last December 
when the first 1954 quota was set. The rise in 
sugar to around the 1953 high of 8.85 cents which 
set a 30-year record, has been a boon to the beet 
sugar industry which has a bumper output this 
year. For the first time in several years it has been 
distributing its product as far northeast as Penn- 
sylvania and upper New York State. In addition 
to the quota increase, the estimate of constructive 
deliveries (sugar delivered this year but charged 
against the 1953 quota) has been raised to 200,000 
tons, vs. the earlier estimate of 130,000 tons, mak- 
ing 8,400,000 tons actually available for 1954 use. 


Corporate Briefs 


International Business Machines’ stockholders 


will vote April 27 on a 25 per cent stock split. 


Hudson and Nash shareholders have voted ap- 
proval of merger of companies. 

Monsanto Chemical expects first quarter sales 
figures to be lower than the year-earlier level, al- 
though full 1954 results should be satisfactory. 

Ruberoid has acquired the assets and business 
of Dixie Asphalt Product Company. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........ 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961.......... 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

AUS, co jinnipeebeice hobo meiiees 101 3.07 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 8.12 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 2.94 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969..... 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 3.30 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 127 5.51% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 58 84.31 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 = 4.28 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 110 4.54 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
‘ee Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


te ie eas J *100 35 29% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... ‘ *160 36 4.5 
General Foods ............... zoo 459 «§645 
Int'l Business Machines ...... *4.00 *4.00 293 1.4 
Standard Oil of California..... é 3.00 59 5.1 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... . 250-73 °34 
United Air Limes... ..... 00000. : 150 3623.65 
ntted “Misi 6b tis cas sete i 200 38 538 
Westinghouse Electric ........ i 200 59 34 


* Also paid stock. 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
r-Dividends— Recent 1953 
95 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... . $9.00 163 55% 
Borden Company ...........-. ; 280 59 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... t 2.30 43 75.6 
Household Finance ........... ’ *240 51 4.7 
NE WG GD nd vatanpewdn cons r 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville.......... ‘ 5.00 64 7.8 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... d 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores....... y 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... : 205 41 
Pacific Lighting ...:......00.. : 1.62% 34 
Philip Morris Led............. ' 3.00 41 
NN TUNUNE b ko vc dcgide's Sas ; 240 42 
Socony-Vacuum .............. : 225 939 
Southern California Edison..... J 2.00 41 
Oe Peer rrr rrr re . 200 38 
c.g errr errr . 3.40 67 
Walea Pacihe BUR. ....5..6..- . 6.00 116 
SN BO sxadaanen buweaebe : 3.50 50 
Walgreen Company ........... : 1.70 25 
West Penn Electric ........... ; 2.200 39 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
195 1953 Price Div’ds 


Rid BeNC08. ok ces cdcew aed desa J $3.00 41 
Bethlehem Steel .............. . 400 55 
Cluett, Peabody .............. ‘ ae 
Columbia Gas System ......... et 0.90 14 
Container Corporation ........ ; 2.75 50 
Flintkote Company ........... t 2.00 
General Motors ............... 

Glidden Company ............ 

Kennecott Copper ............ 

Mathieson Chemical .......... 

Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 

Simmons Company ........... 

Sperry Corporation ........... 

Tide Water Associated Oil..... : : 

U. Seek: «aden cases «cucaae : t 7. 1 
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Washington Newsletter 





Straws in the economic wind as viewed by Federal Re- 


serve observers—Negotiations still under way for pri- 


vately financing power co-op transmission facilities 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For what 
it's worth, people have been changing 
their minds about stock and real es- 
tate. In the last several years, Re- 
serve Board surveys of what people 
intend to do with their money had 
been showing less interest in savings 
bonds, more in securities. Inquiries 
early this year brought forth more 
conservative answers: bonds, savings 
banks, insurance, etc. This was just 
before the market started going 
way up. 

The report is mildly bearish on 
business. Fewer people say that they 
intend to buy new homes or new cars. 
But, there hasn’t been a drastic switch 
from positive to negative answers. On 
the other hand, there seems still to be 
a good market for second-hand autos, 
though people say that it depends on 
the price. At least, the trade-in market 
won’t collapse. If people aren’t buy- 
ing homes, at least they contemplate 
a lot of repair work—usually inexpen- 
sive jobs. 

To date, the Board’s surveys have 
been pretty good forecasters. As 
you'd expect, they were best on big 
ticket items, like autos, which you de- 
cide to buy months before you sign 
the contract. They’ve usually been too 
pessimistic on sales of less costly 
products, presumably of the kind 
whose purchase can be influenced by 
a lively sales talk. The statisticians 
themselves don’t place 100 per cent 
reliance on their findings ; far from it. 


One of the few indicators which 
has not shown a down-trend, is resi- 
dential construction, which, if what’s 
built is sold, would point to good busi- 
ness in furnishings, notwithstanding 
recent declines. Moreover, most of 
the construction is in the suburbs so 
that it requires public construction— 
drainage, educational facilities, etc. A 
lot of municipal building this year 
is generally taken for granted. 
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The requirements of the states 
and cities will probably be raised in 
Senate debate on the tax bill. It will 
be asked whether, with a lot of con- 
struction to be financed, this is the 
best time to eliminate the preferential 
advantage now enjoyed by municipal 
bonds. Making dividends partly ex- 
empt, though the market doesn’t seem 
so far to have reflected the possibility, 
could lead to some switching by rich 
investors. 


The Southwestern power co-ops, 
which had been financing transmis- 
sion partly through help by the De- 
partment of the Interior, were sup- 
posed to make new arrangements with 
the local utilities by February 1. So 
far, there have been no such arrange- 
ments. However, negotiations con- 
tinue. Interior Department officials 
forecast that there will be an agree- 
ment by July 1. 


Lipstick, rouge, face cream and 
mascara, the Revenue Service just 
decided, are toilet preparations sub- 
ject to tax but not grease paint or 
black wax used by stage people. 
Though it consists of pulverized coke, 
foundry facing does not pay the coal 
transport tax. If a detachable fur 
collar is sold with a coat, the collar 
alone is taxed ; an attached collar puts 
the tax on the price of the whole gar- 
ment. 

There are hundreds of such rules. 
Revenue lawyers are continually 
pressed to make or refuse to make all 
sorts of hair-line distinctions. That’s 
one of the reasons both the Treasury 
and Congress are pretty eager to 
get rid of excises as fast as they can. 
It’s to be noticed that these difficul- 
ties apply neither to tobacco nor 
liquor, taxes on which are easy to 
apply. 

It was surprising that the Senate 
Finance Committee added so little to 





the bill to cut excises which it re- 
ceived from the House. Everybody in 
business seems to have some com- 
plaint or other, usually claiming that 
it’s not only the money but also the 
red tape. Very likely, additional re- 
ductions will be proposed when the 
bill reaches the floor. 


Except for the dispute as to 
whether to raise personal exemptions 
or reduce taxes on dividends, the 
House completely agreed on the new 
tax bill. It contains a lot of changes 
which men from both parties had 
tried for years to get through but 
without success. Not all of them take 
money away from the Treasury. 


Marketing men may have to go 
for a long time without the manufac- 
tures and business censuses. Com- 
pany presidents tell Congressmen that 
they should drop the whole business, 
while their own sales and advertising 
managers tell Commerce Department 
to collect the figures fast. 


There have been quite a few 
regulations recently pointing to in- 
creasing supplies of raw materials. 
Several years ago, for instance, Rural 
Electrification Administration waived 
a buy-American clause on aluminum 
or copper conductors. The waiver has 
just been rescinded in recognition of 
the changed market. 

Again, the Government has just is- 
sued a rule that materials purchased 
for the military, if found to be needed 
no longer, won’t be dumped. First, 
they'll be offered to the stockpile. 
If the stockpiles are at par, they'll 
be stored away in a sort of secondary 
stockpile. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Simple in design, compact, with a fine 
record for quiet efficiency and depend- 
ability, the Clark Transmission is “good 
news” for any vehicle—and for that 
vehicle's operator. It's a main reason 
why many manufacturers rank 


CLAR 


EQUIPMENT 


as the foremost name in 
Power Transmission Engineering 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .ce 
TRANSMISSIONS @ AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS e POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS e@ GEARS AND FORGINGS 

















BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 260 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ a 
share has been declared, payable 
May 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 9, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 
Boston, March 16, 1954. 























PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 153 


The Board of Directors on March 17, 
1954, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 55 cents per 
share upon the Company’s common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on April 15, 1954, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on arch 29, 1954. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 














New-Business Brevities 





Construction ... 

A resin cement for bonding brick 
and tile, besides being resistant to the 
corrosive effects of acids, alkalis and 
solvents, has a further advantage in 
that it hardens slowly at the start, 
thereby permitting more time to work 
with large batches of the material— 
an industrial product, it is being in- 
troduced by Ceilcote Company under 
the trade name Corobond. . . . For 
quick repairs of holes in heavy traf- 
ficked concrete floors, Warren Re- 
fining & Chemical Company has 
developed an asphalt-based material— 
its chief selling point is that the 
preparation sets sufficiently for use 
within a few minutes’ time; in fact, 
the tamping provided by normal traf- 
fic even helps to hasten the hardening 
process. ... Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company also has a new 
industrial product on the market— 
it’s a cement mortar resistant to most 
acids and alkalis. . . . Since silicones 
repel water, and asbestos is a fireproof 
material, Johns-Manville reasoned a 
combination of the two might prove 
worthwhile—the result is a new house 
shingle which is waterproof and fire 
resistant. 


Electronics ... 

At the Institute of Radio Engineers 
exhibition in New York City last 
week, Reeves Instrument Corporation 
displayed what is called “science’s 
first Electronic Juggler—throughout 
the four-day show, it balanced upright 
a three-foot steel rod in an over-sim- 
pified demonstration of the ability of 
the company’s REAC electronic ana- 
log computer to accomplish both me- 
chanical and mathematical tasks for 
industry ; previewed, too, at this time 
was a 20-inch high desk-top version 
of the standard seven-foot tall REAC 
produced by Reeves. . . . The great 
progress that is being made in the 
development of atomic energy for 
peacetime use is vividly pointed up 
by the announcement that North Am- 
erican Aviation has published the 
“first atomic energy catalog’’—de- 


| scribed are three basic types of re- 


search reactors which the company 
stands ready to design and build for 
qualified industrial groups. . . . Mag- 
necord, Inc., has announced _ the 
availabilty for industrial use of a 
magnetic sound recorder capable of 
putting four conversations simultane- 
ously on one tape and unscrambling 
them for playback individually or in 
pairs—this model is similar to a unit 
previously produced exclusively for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Office Equipment .. . 

A low-cost office folding machine 
in the form of the Model 56 pictured 
below has been introduced by A. B. 





Dick Company as suitable for sheet 
sizes up to nine inches wide and 14 
inches long—by reference to a Quick- 
set Fold Chart, any clerical helper 
can make the following folds with the 
new machine: single, double parallel, 
accordion or statement, French and 
horizontal with two vertical folds. ... 
Sheaffer Pen Company triumphantly 
reports it has licked the pesky prob- 
lem of insufficient ink capacity of the 
average ballpoint pen—it’s new Fine- 
line “500,” a retractable model, is said 
to “provide 500 per cent more writing 
capacity than other ballpoints.” ... 
Hands stained with hectograph ink? 
Try the new Pax Hecto Ink Cleans- 
ing Cream brought out by G. H. 
Packwood Manufacturing Company 
—available in a variety of sizes from 
six ounce to 25 pound drums, the 
cleanser is frost pink in color and 
contains lanolin. . Veeder-Root, 
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Inc., has a new multiple-unit reset 
counter for making numerical break- 
downs of parts, people, money or 
what-have-you—called the Vary Tal- 
ly, it is available with from two to 72 
individual tally units, each capable of 
registering to 9,999... . For Light 
on the Future, the title of a new 
booklet as well as the key to under- 
standing the principles of electronic 
data processing equipment, write to 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration’s Department of Information 
—in 30 pages of text and illustration, 
it will help to clear the mystery about 
analog and digital computers. 


Business & Industry... 

Additional evidence, if one needs it, 
that we are now in a buyers’ market 
comes in the form of an announce- 
ment by Kelly-Read & Company that 
it is introducing a bi-weekly bulletin, 
SALESence, with tips on how to im- 
prove techniques—the significant fact 
is not the bulletin itself, but that it is 
being prepared by a firm which for 
many years has been interested only 
in the problem of improving produc- 
tion efficiency. . . . Davis, Delaney, 
Inc., New York printer, so firmly be- 
lieves in “Better Printing for Better 
Selling” that it has commissioned 12 
leading advertising designers to create 
as many monthly mailings demonstrat- 
ing this concept—each mailing will 
consist of a blotter and envelope, as 
well as a biographical note on the de- 
signer ; at the end of the series recipi- 
ents will be asked to vote for the one 
they liked the best... . An excellent 
example of how a corporation can get 
across a special story to its stock- 
holders is furnished by Freeport Sul- 
phur Company—along with its re- 
cently published annual report, the 
company mailed a 16-page illustrated 
booklet, Sulphur Is Where You Find 
It, detailing its current $25 million 
expansion program. 





Odds & Ends... 

Neatest trick of the week is the 
new package in which Philip Morris 
Cigarettes are wrapped: zip the 
familiar red tape from around the 
top of the pack, then snap off the 
remaining hinged oblong of cello- 
phane and the foil wrapping snaps 
open — after removing a cigarette, 
the foil of the Snap-Open pack can 
easily be folded down again. 
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|, = small savings, nisely invested, 
can grow to large fortunes. “ 


FINANCIAL 


INDEPENDENCE 


THROUGH COMMON STOCKS 
by Robert D. Merritt 





Ii you had begun a regular savings program 
15 years ago and put asidee$1000 a year, you 
would have $18,600 now (at 3% compound in- 
terest)—but if it had been invested in common 
stocks, it would be worth $33,000 today, accord- 


ing to the stock market average. 


WARNING: You can’t put your money away and 
“forget” it. If you had put aside a nest-egg of 
$1000 in 1940 at compound interest, you would 
have $1400 today—but it would be worth only 
$700 of your 1940 dollars. Inflation had robbed 


you of half your savings. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE THROUGH 
COMMON STOCKS shows simply and clearly 
how to make your savings and extra dollars grow 
through intelligent, well-planned investments. 


A DOUBLE GUARANTEE—SEND NO MONEY 


Send for free examination copy of FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 
THROUGH COMMON STOCKS today, without obligation. See for 
yourself how it can help you protect _ savings and increase 

our income. After 10 days you can eit 

95 in full pa 






' $ 3° 
] At ali bookstores 


City.. 


Check these Money. 


pr Making Chapters 
{—Methods of 
investment. Makin ee 
Work — Six Steps to 
Profitable Investing — A 
Plan to Make Your Extra 
Dollars Grow. 
PART 1l—What to Buy. 
Choosing the Right Stocks — 
Shopping for Bargains 
— Investing in Canada’s 
Future — What about 
Investment Trusts? 
PART 11!—When to Buy and 
_ Stock Market 
orecasting — Technic 
Methods — Stock Market 
Forecasting from 
Business Fundamentals. 











er return it or remit only 
yment. And under this DOUBLE guarantee, you 


can still return it within 1 year for full refund. You risk nothing. 


ee ee a a a ee a ae ae 
To Your Bookseller or: 

Simon and Schuster, Publishers, Dept. Fl-12 4 
4 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 

Send me FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 

THROUGH COMMON STOCKS for free examina- q 
tion. After 10 days, I will either return it without 
obligation or else remit $3.95, plus postage, in full 4 
payment. Even if I keep it, I can still return it within 
one year for full refund if not satisfied. 


wenuasubaceed eds NS sc GE ee wens 


(0 Check here if you prefer to enclose $3.95 and save j 
postage. Same return privilege. 
N.Y. City residents please add 3% Sales Tax. 





A new type tourniquet eliminates 
probing for pressure points and main- 
tains uniform pressure by means of 
a small carbon dioxide gas cartridge 
which inflates a cuff designed to wrap 
around a bleeding arm or leg—weigh- 
ing only 15 ounces, the tourniquet 
was developed by Robbins Instrument 
Corporation and Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company; the cartridge con- 
tains sufficient carbon dioxide for 10 
to 15 inflations, and lasts for many 
hours. For businessmen who 
would like to be able to dictate reports 
while on the road, American Tele- 


vision & Radio Company announces 
production of a gimmick which 
will permit the use of a standard 
electrically-operated dictating machine 
or tape recorder in any automobile— 
the gimmick more specifically, is the 
ATR Inverter which converts direct 
current 6 or 12-volt storage battery 
power into 110-volt alternating cur- 
rent for operating the recorder. ° 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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Business Background 


Two bellwethers of stock market, A. & P. and J. C. Penney, 
are keys to success in building Long Island Shopping Centers 





AKING IT CLICK—In the 

specialized business of build- 
ing shopping centers, GILBERT TILLEs 
and Irvinc BERGER of the Berger- 
Tilles Projects, said to be the largest 
investor of its 
kind on Long 
Island, have a 
sure-fire for- 
mula that curi- 
ously coincides 
with a rating 
placed on two 
equities by sea- 
soned_ security 
buyers. “While 
our plans are 
still blue- 
prints,’’ said 
Mr. Tilles, a youthful-appearing build- 
er who has obtained considerable pres- 
tige as a result of his successful ven- 
tures, “we try to interest A. & P. 
and J. C. Penney in store space. If 
they approve the idea after their usual 
careful surveys and decide to go in, 
we feel the plan for the shopping cen- 
ter is sound.” F. W. Woolworth 
Company participation also ranks in 
the top bracket of neighborhood ap- 
peal, but a Woolworth store is not 
quite so basic to the needs of nearby 


Gilbert Tilles 


residents as those of the Great At- 


lantic & Pacific Tea and the J. C. 
Penney companies. A comparative 
newcomer in the top priority field and 
highly regarded by shopping center 
builders is the Grand Union Com- 
pany, so Tilles said. A fast growing 
chain store organization, its common 
is rated B by FrnancrtaL Wor p’s 
Independent Appraisals and those of 
the other three companies rate A. 


Testing the Site—Messrs. Ber- 
ger and Tilles were among the first, 
immediately after the war, to dis- 
cern two trends. Decentralization of 
industry was speeding the population 
move from urban to suburban areas 
and New York City’s war-time 
growth gave strong evidence of fur- 
ther dynamic expansion. “And where 
could the city grow except to the 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








East?” reasoned Tilles. Putting the 
two premises together, they began 
looking for sites where stores could 
be grouped as a nucleus of neighbor- 
hood life. Levittown Center, with 43 
stores, and Smithtown Center, with 
29 stores, were two of their installa- 
tions. To date they have constructed 
nine completed centers with 175 
stores and parking space for nearly 
8,000 cars. Two others are under con- 
struction with space for 58 stores and 
parking for 3,500 cars; and in the 
planning stage is the Great South Bay 
Shopping Center at Babylon, L. L., 
a single project to accommodate 46 
stores and 3,200 cars. “Financing of 
course is a continuing problem,” said 
Mr. Tilles who with his partner has 
depended to date mainly on banks 
and insurance companies, “but the 
problem of getting more parking 
space to handle more cars is almost 
as important.” 


Tiny Miracles—“We have licked 
the problems of mass production of 
transistors,’ declared Norman B. 
Krim, vice president of the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company and general 
manager of its receiving tube division. 
And in removing the bugs from the 
tube-replacing devices which require 
but a fraction of the power required 
by tubes, the company brought its 
transistor-failure rate down to 1 per 
cent during 1953. About one-sixth of 
the nation’s hearing-aid wearers have 
already converted to transistors and 
new applications are being developed 
commercially. “There is no doubt,” 
according to Mr. Krim, “that a major 
portion of the $5 billion electronics 
industry is going to be vitally affected 
by the increased use of transistors 
during the next ten years.” For in- 
stance, a radio the size of a king-sized 
pack of cigarettes is now feasible. 


Texas Eastern—A dramatic story 
of growth was told in plain rhetoric 
and emphasized in figures by Chair- 
man GrorcE R. Brown and Presi- 


dent GeorceE T. Narr of the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp. in a re- 
cent letter to stockholders. It covered 
three main points: pipeline extension 
into new areas, diversification in op- 
erations and an improving operating 
and financial picture. The sum of the 
three points was revealed in 1953 op- 
erating revenues of $135.9 million, 
a record high, comparing with $93.8 
million in 1952, and final net was 
$10.2 million against $7.8 million the 
year before. Re-financing of $186.2 
million of pipe line bonds during the 
year contributed to the improvement. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford — A Hicks- 
ville, L. I., glass dealer came up with 
a prize-winning name for a new high 
precision type of plate glass and won 
100 shares of the company’s stock and 
$1,000 in cash from the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. He is 
SipnEy Estow and the new glass he 
named is a product of recently in- 
stalled twin-grinding equipment, the 
first of its kind in America, which 
grinds simultaneously both sides of a 
wide glass strip nearly 900 feet long 
as it comes from the furnaces. The 
new $30 million-process finishes plate 
glass of a flatness and parallelism pre- 
viously considered impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, Estow dubbed this hith- 
erto unparalleled parallelism, Paral- 
lel-O-Plate. 


Service Rewarded — The Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange has renewed the 
three-year contract of its president, 
Epwarp T, McCormick, for another 
three years and, in so doing, has 
shown a whopping measure of sup- 
port for the policies of the man who 
left a comfortable Securities and Ex- 
change Commission post to guide the 
destinies of our second oldest securi- 
ties exchange. Mr. McCormick has 
steered a careful course for the Ex- 
change which now takes rank as a 
major trading market in its own right 
rather than as a feeder to the Big 
Board. Incident to that change, he 
played a leading role some time ago 
in effecting a change in name from 
the old and more colorful title of the 
New York Curb Exchange to its 
present name of American Stock Ex- 
change. The former fitted the activi- 
ties of the market in its out-door days. 
The latter is representative of its 
status today. 
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C&O NET INCOME in 1953 of $48.1 million was the 
best in twelve years, only slightly less than the all- 
time record. 


EARNINGS a share of common stock were $6.04, com- 
pared with $5.66 in 1952. Regular dividends totaling 
$3 on the common stock and $3.50 on the preferred 
stock were paid. 


MERCHANDISE REVENUES were up to a new record of 
$155.1 million, 49 per cent of total freight revenues. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT activities brought 114 new 
traffic-producing businesses to C & O’s line. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES improved plant and equipment 
by $49.3 million. 


































A Year of Improvement... 


Af Mem 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


reports on 1953 


Last year marked the fourth successive year of improve- 
ment in C&O earnings. 


Net income was just short of equaling the all-time rec- 
ord of twelve years ago. 


Net income increased $3.1 million, although revenues 
declined $11.6 million from 1952. 


How was this accomplished? Vigorous efforts toward 
self-improvement stimulated our activities. Major addi- 
tions to physical plant, extensive mechanization, moderni- 
zation of methods and facilities, all contributed materially. 


Merchandise freight revenues continued to rise, setting 
a new record. Now, nearly half of what we take in for 
freight comes from merchandise, the other half from coal, 
the results of a concentrated program to diversify C&O’s 
business. 


Coal traffic was good. Aside from the expected drop-off 
in coal shipments to foreign countries, 1953’s coal traffic 
was only slightly below that of 1952. And C&O continued 
its leadership as the nation’s largest coal carrier—a record 
it will strive to maintain. 


Most of the post-World War II plant improvement pro- 
gram saw completion in 1953. Capital expenditures were 
just over half of what they were in 1952, and in 1954 they 
will be much less than 1953. The railroad is in prime phys- 
ical condition. Power, freight cars, track, roadbed, equip- 
ment and structures are all at their peak. 


Highest standards of roadway maintenance have been 
achieved and we have no deferred maintenance. 


These underlying elements of strength and stability 
give us the utmost confidence in the future progress of 
Chesapeake and Ohio and assurance of good dividends. 


President 


Chairman of the Board 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Raiiwa. 























MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


“GAINS D 





Capital gains distributions, per 
share, will be paid April 26, 1954 to 
shareowners of record April 9, 1954, 
in cash or shares, as follows: 
Stock Series 
Income Series 
Speculative Series 
Preferred Stock Series ... 
Balanced Series 
Bond Series 
Growth Stocks Series .... 
NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORP, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

















Dividend No.9 

A dividend of 15c¢ per share on the 
Common Stock of this company has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
April 5,1954. 

R. P. Foreman, Secretary 

Miami, Florida, March 30,1954 

* 

FLY NATIONAL’S GREAT NEW TURBO- 
COMPOUND DOUGLAS DC-7... 
FASTEST OF ALL TO MIAMI... 
3% HOURS NON-STOP! 


NATIONAL 
vy Airlines 
HHiline of the Kars 


54°N°3472-3 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 25 


Te BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
‘Twoand One-HalfCents (6212¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on May 
15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 15, 1954. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 18, 1954 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


12 Months to January 31 
Claussner Hosiery $1.09 $1.18 
Green (H. L.) 3.10 3.28 
McLellan Stores 2.31 2.50 


6 Months to January 31 

Anderson, Clayton 3.23 2.38 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 2.70 2.65 
Young (L. A.) Spring & 

Wire 1.30 

3 Months to January 31 

Celotex Comp. ..icssss: 0.29 0.50 

Continental Motors 0.40 0.49 

Gar Wood Industries 0.22 

Myers (F. E.) & Bro.... 0.92 0.84 


1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 
Acme Wire 
Albers Super Markets... 
Allied Products 


2.39 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary 

Anchor Hocking Glass... 
Anheuser-Busch Inc. 
Atlanta Gas Light 
a. rer, rn 
Automatic Washer 
Canadian Marconi : 
CS NG occ caskc nus D1.92 
Checker Cab Mfg 
Chicago Railway Equip... 
Collyer Insulated Wire... 
Commonwealth Edison .. 
Compo Shoe Machinery.. 
Connecticut Power 
Consol. Natural Gas 
Copper Range Co 
Decca Records 
DONE TE, a cineiecccs. 
Diamond Match 
Lene mere 
Dixie Cup 
Dominquez Oil Fields.... 
Dunhill Int’l 
Eaton Paper 
Edgewater Steel 
Evans Products ; 
Federal Mogul 3.21 
Ford Motor (Canada) ...*a12.07 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Gamble-Skogmo 
General Bronze 
Gen. Steel Castings 
Glatfelter (P. H.)....... 
Good Humor Corp 
Hammermill Paper 
Hartford Gas 
Heileman (G.) Brewing.. 
Heyden Chemical 
Hiller Helicopters 
Hoover Ball & Bearing... 
ae a oe Sh ee ee 
Hydraulic-Press Buick .. 
Int’l Nickel of Canada... 
International Packers .... 
International Paper 
International Salt 
Lees (James) & Sons.... 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber. 
Mapes Consol. Mfg 
McColl-Frontenac Oil ... 
Mohawk Rubber 
Mojud Co., Inc. 
Morris Plan. (Cal.)...... 
Motor Wheel 
Serer 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 
12 Months to December 3} 
National Biscuit 2.61 2.56 
National Can 141 D203 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas 2.52 2.17 
Neptune Meter 3.80 3.69 
New Britain Machine.... 8.61 11.07 
New Eng’d Confectionery 0.68 1.38 
New Yorker Magazine... 2.41 2.19 
Oregon Port. Cement.... . 3.53 
Pacific Lumber : 32.29 
Packard Motor Car 3 0.39 
Penna. Glass Sand , 2.57 
Penna. Power & Light... é 2.45 
Peoples Drug Stores , 3.34 
Pet Milk Y 4.39 
Phelps Dodge ; 3.45 
Phoenix Hosiery ’ 0.67 
Piedmont Natural Gas.... i D0.71 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal.... 7. 7.20 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt. ; 0.93 
Plomb Tool , 1.75 
Polaris Mining : 0.29 
Potomac Electric ‘ 1.35 
Powdrell & Alexander.... D1.24 
Prentice-Hall 4 1.28 
Providence Gas . 0.34 
Pub. Service El. & Gas.. j 1.93 
Quebec Power a *1 28 
Raymond Concrete Pile... . 6.60 
Real Silk Hosiery 0. 0.06 
Reis (Robert) & Co D1.20 
Republic Aviation ‘ 6.65 
a F 1.38 
Richmond Radiator D0.10 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum... , 0.007 
St. Croix Paper y 8.07 
San Jose Water : 2.46 
DON eas cnbasenes ‘ 2.37 
Seattle Gas 
Seiberling Rubber 
Seton Leather 
Shattuck Denn Mining.... 
Shattuck (Frank G.).... 
Signal Oil & Gas 
Skelly Oil 
Sonotone Corp. ......... 
So. New England Tel.... 
Springfield Gas 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg 
Standard Fruit & S. S. .. 
Standard Paper 
Standard Tube “B” 
Sterling Aluminum 
Stone & Webster 
Studebaker Corp. ....... 
Symington-Gould 
Tennessee Corp. ........ 
Textron Inc. 
Trane Co. 
Underwood Corp. ....... 
United Biscuit 
United G08. .iccvesccuad 
United Engin’n’g & F’dry 
United Illuminating 
Veeder-Root Inc. 
Wagner Electric 
Waldorf System 
Walker & Co 
Waltham Watch 
Warner & Swasey 
Wayne Knitting Mills... 
Weatherhead Co. ........ 
Western Airlines 
West Penn Power 
Whitin Machine 
Wilson Brothers " : 
Yale & Towne . 4.77 
Zenith Radio 11.87 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined Class A and 
Class B stocks. D—Deficit. 
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The 
Beneficial 


Story 


The Beneficial Loan System 
renders a small loan service 
mainly to families to help them 
with financial obligations already 
incurred or about to be incurred. 
These include such items as over- 
due bills, medical and dental 
attention, home repairs, etc. 


At the 1953 year-end Beneficial 
had 809 loan offices—located in 
540 cities in the United States and 
Canada—more than any other 
organization of its kind. 


VOLUME OF LOANS MADE 

during the past 10: years was 
approximately 2.9 billion dollars. 

In 1953 it was more than halj a billion 
dollars, represented by 1.6 million loans, 
an average of slightly less than $322. 
Beneficial does a large business 

in small amounts. 


..- @ BENEFICIAL loan 


is for a beneficial purpose. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR BEST YEAR 


Net Income 
Common Shares Outstanding 
Net Income per Common Share 


Cash Dividends paid per 
Common Share 


Instalment Notes Receivable 


Average Balance per Note 
Receivable 


Number of Offices 





1953 1952 
$ 14,116,311 $ 12,632,220 
3,865,475 3,444,898 
$3.63 $3.62 
$2.40 $2.10 
$323,798,894 $277,630,328 
$245 $232 
809 755 





The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial 
statements and notes appearing in the 1953 Annual Report to Stockholders. A Copy 
OF THE Report WILL Be FurnisHeD Upon REQUEST. 


























FOR THE PAST 10 YEARS 
oie ie TOTAL EARNINGS $ Millions 
FEDERAL TAXES FEDERAL TAXES 
1953 $27,033,999 $14,116,311 25 
1952 23,320,628 12,632,220 ae nem sa 
1951 22,044,277. 12,479,331 20 
1950 16,446,846 9,967,255 
1949 13,145,763 8,264,030 15 
1948 10,727,849 8,012,503 
1947 9,759,992 6,431,432 10 
1946 8,849,597 5,563,343 
1945 7,990,916 4,589,307 —— 5 
1944 8,816,204 4,225,692 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 
VOLUME OF LOANS MADE $ Millions 
1953 $536,616,263 500 
1952 471,290,655 
1951 430,760,725 400 
1950 316,390,109 
1949 261,077,869 
1948 229,041,935 300 
1947 203,995,077 
1946 180,882,354 200 
1945 141,839,884 
1944 127,519,683 100 


44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 











BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . . 
LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 


. COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY 
. . . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 


CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY . . . WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 177 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 28 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 


2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record April 5,1954. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, April 30, 1954. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 
March 19, 1954 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% ee 
re has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable April 1, 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 


March 22, 1954. 
20¢ per share has also been dec 


A cep A dividend of 
ared upon the 


shares of common stock of Bates Manufac- 
turing Company, payable March 31, 1954, 
to shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 23, 1954. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scripner, JR., Secretary 
March 16, 1954. 
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COMMON DIVIDEND 


= Crown Cork & SEAL 
- CompPANy, INC. 





DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 


American Book ....Q62'%c 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.75c 
Anchor Hocking Glass 

$4 pf. Q$1 
Amer. Molasses ....Q12™%c 
Amer. Smelting & Refining 

a QO$1.75 
Atlantic Refining 

cv, i ee one Q9334c 
Automatic Voting 

Mach. 


Barker Bros. 
414% pf. ........ oe 
Benrus Watch Q20c 
Best Foods 
Bickford’s Inc. 
Bon Ami Cl. A 
Brooklyn Union Gas.. 
Buckeye Steel Cast 
Do 6% pf 


Carolina Clinchfield & 

Ohio Railway ....Q$1.25 
Celotex Corp. 5% pf. Q25c 
Cent. Aguirre Sugar....40c 
Cent. Violeta Sugar... .60c 
Chic. & Eastern Illinois 

Railroad $2 Cl. A...Q50c 


Chic. Gt. West. Ry. 

5% pf Q 
Cincinnati Gas & El... 
Cleveland Elec. Illum....65c 
City Investing 

514% pf Q$1.3714 
Combustion Engin.....Q75c 
Cons. Natural Gas. .Q62%c 
Cons. Royalty Oil 
Corn Products 


Davidson Bros. ...... Q10c 
Detroit Steel Products.Q50c 
Dominion Fabrics ...*Q20c 
Dominion Steel & 

Coal 
Dresser Industries 


334% pf 


Ekco Products 
Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph 

Do 


Emsco Mig.:....iicssss 25c 


Falstaff Brewing .-Q25c 
Federated Dept. Stores 
Q$1.0614 


Froedtert Corp. ...... Q30c 


Gamewell Co. 
General Mills 
Gimbel Bros. Q 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
Godchaux Sugar Cl. A...75c 
Goodman Mfg. ........ 75c 
Green (H.. L.)s. Ws. Q50c 


Hart Schaffner & Marx.40c 


Pay- 
able 
5- 1 
4-20 


4-1 
4-9 
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Hidrs. 
Pay- 
able 


4-15 
4-10 


5- 3 
4-20 


4-15 
4-15 3-31 
4-5 3-26 
4-15 4-1 
4-20 3-31 


5-15 4-30 
S- 1 4-15 


4-15 3-31 
4-15 3-31 


of 
Record 
3-31 
3-26 


4-15 
4-9 


3-31 


Company 
King-Seeley 


La Salle Ext. Univ.... 

Lees (James) & Sons 
3.85% 

Lehigh Valley R.R...... 30c 


MacAndrews & Forbes.50c 

Q$1.50 
Mays (J. W.) Inc..Q17%c 
Monroe Loan Society. .Q5c 
Mountain States Pwr..Q2Ic 


Neptune Meter 
Newberry (J. J.) Co. 


Northern States Power 
(Minn.) 3.60% pf.. .090c 
Do 4.10% pf....Q$1.02% 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
4% pf Q20c 
Otis Elevator ........ 624 
Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas 


Pacific Gas & Electric.Q55c 
Philadelphia Electric. .Q45c 
Do 4.68% pf ‘ 
Do 4.4% pf . 
Do 4.3% pf.....Q$1.07% 
Do 3.8% pf 395 
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Pressed Steel Car...... 2Uc 
Do 4%% pf. A...Q56%c 


Mending Gaw. s cies cine Q050c 
Reliable Stores Q040c 
Reliance El. & Engine. .50c 
Rice-Stix Q50c 
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Schenley Industries . 
Schick Inc. Q25c 
South. Calif. Edison. .Q50c 
Sterchi Bros. Q25c 
Sun Oil 4%% pif.. he 


Superior Steel 
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Tenn. Prod. & Chem... 

Toledo Edison 
Do 444% pf.. ° 
Do 4.56% pf 


Un. 1 er tdgecnie Stores 


-40c 
V, 

.Q$1.06%4 

$1.14 
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6% pf 
United ‘States $6 pf..Q$1.50 
Wabash R.R. 


ot $4.50 
Washington Gas Light. .45c 
—— (Wm.) Jr...M25c 


Holt (Henry) & Co....5% 
Interstate Bakeries ...25% 
Solar Aircraft 7/ 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
Dividend of fifteen cents ($.15) per share on the 
Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable April 21, 1954, to the stockholders 
of record at the close of business April 6, 1954. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
March 25, 1954. 
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Hat Corp. 41%4% pf.. weg 3 
Hecht Co. 

Holly Sugar 5% pf..Q37 = 
Horn & Hardart Bak..Q$2 
Fie Gorm. iiss inet O5c 


Illinois Zinc 
Interstate Bakeries .. 
Intertype Corp. 


Omissions 


Hawaiian Agricultural; Monroe Chem- 
ical; Pennsylvania R.R.; Thor Corpora- 
tion; United States Radiator. 
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*Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. 


M—Monthly. 
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Underwood 





Concluded from page 11 


000. For the first time, foreign op- 
erations, estimated in the past at 
around 20 per cent of total volume, 
were consolidated. Inventories, at 
year’s end, still stood around the $24 
million mark. Not including the 
$407,000 increase in inventories, total 
net earnings for 1953 were $845,000 
or $1.13 per share which did not 
cover dividends of $1.9 million. This 
sharp 77 per cent drop in earnings 
was the result of a number of factors: 
the expenses involved in getting the 
two new divisions — Underwood 
Samas and the Electronic Computer 
subsidiary—in operation; a drop in 
Government business and generally 
rising costs. 

Obviously, the company still has a 
big inventory problem and solving 
it is a major concern of management. 
The important question, however, is 
what has Underwood been doing to 
regain its lost ground. 


Constructive Steps 


First, the company is spending up- 
wards of $1.5 million annually on re- 
search. Recently, it introduced new 
models of a manual and an electric 
typewriter, which are competitively 
priced and as highly styled and as ef- 
ficient as any on the market today, 
as well as some new calculating ma- 
chines. Further, the firm has under- 
taken an intensive cost cutting pro- 
gram while at the same time working 
towards increasing the effectiveness 
of its sales force. In 1952, the com- 
pany purchased Electronic Computer 
Corporation which makes electronic 
computers under the trade - name 
Elecom for as little as $60,000 each. 
While the industrial application of 
these machines is relatively limited, a 
considerable amount of growth can 
come from the development of various 
electronic components. 

The biggest move, however, came 
last year when the company arranged 
with Power-Samas, a Vickers Ltd., 
subsidiary, to market and sell its 
complete line of punched card ac- 
counting equipment, the units of 
which are small but highly efficient. 
Renting for $150 per month for the 
punch, the sorter, the tabulator (the 
three basic machines ), the line is com- 


MARCH 31, 1954 . 





Income: 


mail, express, etc 


From other sources—interest, dividends, 


Total Income 


Expenditures: 





Total Expenditures 


Net Income: 





purposes 


$7,000,000. 





THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
127th Annual Report—Year 1953 


From transportation of freight, passengers, 


ey 
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Payrolls, supplies, services, taxes.......... 


Interest, rents and services............... 


For improvements, sinking funds and other 


ee 


Year Increase over 

1953 1952 
....$460,848,986 +$18,172,312 
.. «10,386,567 + 911,045 
....$471,235,553 +-$19,083,357 
... .$401,143,949 +$14,782,525 
... «42,058,671 + _ 3,576,727 
.... $443,202,620 +$18,359,252 
....$_ 28,032,933 +$ 724,105 


For the fourth consecutive year the full dividend of $4.00 per share was paid on 
the preferred stock. A dividend of $1.00 per share was paid on the common stock. 


Total tax accruals of $35,077,800 for 1953 exceeded net income by more than 


$35,488,862 was spent during 1953 for improvements and new equipment. 























H. E. SIMPSON, President 














petitively priced. Underwood must 
purchase the equipment, which at the 
outset will be a drain on earnings but 
after receiving rental income for ap- 
proximately four years, the initial 
cost will be recovered. 


Dividend Payments 


The dividend rate, which was on a 
75 cents quarterly basis, was cut to 
25 cents in the last quarter of 1953 
(paid January 8, 1954) and the rate 
has been continued in the first quar- 
ter of this year. The stock, now at 
27, yields only 3.7 per cent on annual 
dividends totaling $1 which would 
indicate a relatively unattractive re- 
turn. With the corporation’s domestic 
business operating at a loss for the 
last half of 1953, there are no specific 
indications that earnings have reached 
their lowest point. Underwood, how- 
ever, has a proven record of earn- 
ings and dividend payments, and the 
holder of the stock who is willing to 
give management a chance to solve 
present problems may have his pa- 
tience amply rewarded. 


Dividend Changes 


General Bronze: Declared a quarterly 
dividend of 37% cents payable March 
29 to stock of record March 22. Paid 
at quarterly 35-cent rate in 1953. 


Lerner Stores: Paying 30 cents April 
15 to stock of record April 1. Paid 37% 
cents January 15 last. 


Argus Cameras Inc.: Dividend of 15 
cents payable April 15 to stock of record 
March 31. Increased from 10 cents paid 
October 15 last. 


Philadelphia Electric Co.: Paying 
quarterly 45 cents June 30 to stock of 
record June 2. Previous quarterly pay- 
ment 40 cents March 31. 


Central Violeta Sugar: Paying 60 
cents March 30 to stock of record 
March 26. Paid $1.07 March 27, 1953. 


Automatic Voting Machine: Paying 
15 cents April 10 to stock of record 
April 1. Previous payment 65 cents 
December 10, 1953. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas: Paying 
quarterly of 25 cents April 26 to stock of 
record April 5. Previously paid 30 cents 
each June 1 and on December 15, 1953. 


Pennsylvania Railroad: Took no ac- 
tion on dividend at regular meeting 
March 24. Paid two dividends of 75 
cents each, April 23 and December 7, 
last year. The next regularly scheduled 
meeting is April 28. ; 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

















GIDDINGS 
& LEWIS 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 40 
cents per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 31, 
1954, to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 25, 1954. 


RALPH J. KRAUT, 


President and General Manager 


March 17, 1954 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Limit on officer pensions opposed by A.T.&T. management— 


Points out disparity of compensation with other companies 


he Bell Telephone System man- 

agement in its proxy statement 
for the April 21 meeting of stock- 
holders makes a concise but emphatic 
statement in opposition to the pro- 
posal to limit the pension of any one 
person to $25,000 a year. This is the 
fifth consecutive year it has dismissed 
the matter in just that way. It points 
out that A.T.&T. officers receive 
salaries that are not high in compari- 
son with those of other large corpo- 
rations. Also it emphasizes the fact 
that the salaries and pension rights 
are the only compensations the offi- 
cers get—no bonuses, profit sharing 
or stock options. 

This is the open season for proxy 
statements. They are pouring into 
the Stock Exchange and are on ex- 
hibition there. Many of them make 
the top A. T. & T. officers look like 
dollar-a-year men by comparison. 
Some of these documents may be 
brought into the Telephone meeting 
as exhibits to back up the manage- 
ment’s statement, but it will have to 
be done by someone outside the or- 
ganization. There is, for example, 
the General Electric statement that 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president, last 
year received $215,000, or $25,000 
more than Telephone’s Cleo F. Craig 
was paid. In addition, Mr. Cordiner 
last June received a stock purchase 
option on 15,000 shares of G.E, at a 
price $450,000 less than the stock is 
now worth. Then there was Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt’s pay as presi- 
dent of du Pont—$161,000 salary and 
$340,000 bonus. 

Then there are the totals for all 
officers and directors: A. T. & T.., 
$1.1 million; du Pont, $4 million (in- 
cluding bonuses), General Electric 
$2.8 million. 

A Wall Street man who has held 
A. T. & T. stock all his adult life (he 
isn’t a banker, a broker or an indus- 
trialist) says he is going to the April 
21 meeting and unfold some of these 


facts. Also, he says he will recall 
that before the great depression of 
the 1930s, when the dollar had a 
higher value and when income taxes 
took a gentler bite, the Bell System 
paid its top man $250,000. 


Out on the Pacific, and especially 
in the Northwest, they have a pen- 
chant for putting their best foot 
forward. The Pacific Northwest 
Company, for instance, makes much 
of the performance of five bank stocks 
—two in Seattle, two in Portland 
and one in Tacoma. An investment 
in these stocks would have increased 
54 per cent in the past five years. 
Then, of course, there must be a 
comparison. It is with five leading 
New York banks, a similar invest- 
ment in which would have increased 
by only 32 per cent in the same 
period. The explanation for the dif- 
ference is the interesting feature of 
the analysis. Pacific Northwest says: 

“New York banks, being to a very 
large extent ‘bankers’ banks’, have 
grown in size and value at about the 
average rate of our national economy. 
Pacific Northwest banks, geared to 
the financial needs of a regional econ- 
omy, have grown apace with the 
region—at a rate quite a bit faster for 
many years than the national aver- 
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age. 


At long last the New York Stock 
Exchange is going to get rid of that 
monstrosity—the preferred stock of 
a company that has no common stock. 
For 65 years the ticker has been 
meticulous about using the abbrevia- 
tion “pf when recording transac- 
tions in Great Northern Railway. 
For 65 years, successive manage- 
ments have been dodging the issue— 
changing the name of a “preferred” 
stock that has had preference over 
nothing whatever. The occasion for 
setting things right now, is a two- 
for-one split of the stock. 
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Mrs. Wilma Soss is very happy. 
For years she has been addressing 
stockholders’ annual meetings on how 
nice it would be if a woman could be 
elected to the boards of directors. 
The answer of the managements, al- 
ways politely spoken, was that can- 
didates for the directorate would be 
considered on their merits. At some 
scattered meetings Mrs. Soss went so 
far aS to nominate a woman candi- 
date and the result was always the 
same. It remained for Robert R. 
Young, with his flair for showman- 
ship, to put a woman on a slate of 
candidates that has some chance of 
being elected. He named as the ninth 
candidate on New York Central 
Railroad’s opposition slate Mrs. Lila 
Acheson Wallace, co-editor of the 
Reader's Digest. The “woman’s 
touch,” as Mr. Young referred to his 
latest move, would be expected to 
help wipe out Central’s $50 million 
passenger deficit. 



















Dividend Meetings 





he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 






Apr. 1: Brockton Taunton Gas; Can- 
ada Safeway; Columbia Gas System; 
New York Merchandise; Northwestern 
Utilities. 

Apr. 2: Birtman Electric; Booth Fish- 
eries; Kobacker Stores; New York State 
Electric & Gas; Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric; Radio Corporation of America; 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing. 


Apr. 5: Alloy Cast Steel; American 
Thermos Bottle; Anderson, Clayton & 
Co.; General Public Utilities; Melville 
Shoe; Robbins Mills; Rohr Aircraft; 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c Stores. 


Apr. 6: Central Vermont Public Ser- 
vice; Collins Co.; Container Corpora- 
tion; Interchemical Corp.; Lukens Steel; 
Roanoke Gas. 


Apr. 7: Associated Dry Goods; Atlas 

Powder; City Auto Stamping; City 
Stores; Houston Lighting & Power; 
Ingersoll- Rand; Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical; Lincoln Printing; Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad; Lowell Bleachery; 
Monongahela Power; Nathan Straus- 
Duparquet; Pennsylvania Gas; Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile. 

Apr. 8: Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric: Empire Southern Gas; Gam- 
ble-Skogmo; General Cigar; Grand 
Union; Great Lakes Terminal Ware- 
house; Grumman _ Aircraft; Idaho 
Power; Libby, McNeill & Libby; May 
Department Stores; Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum; Minneapolis Gas; North Cen- 
tral Texas Oil; Reynolds (R. J.) To- 
bacco; Sherwin-Williams Co.; Sinclair 
Oil; Struthers Wells; York Corp. 


MARCH 31, 1954 


























The year 1953 was an event- 
ful one for the Company. 
Gross income of $9,112,717 
was a record high and repre- 
sents an increase of thirty 
per cent over 1952. Net in- 
come after all charges, includ- 
ing Federal and State income 
taxes, was $4,212,290, or 
$2.11 per share, as compared 
with $3,496,447, or $1.75 per 
share, for the year 1952. 

Net production of crude oil 
for 1953 amounted to 3,- 
404,025 barrels, which is an 
average of 9,326 barrels per 
day. In 1952, production was 
3,111,976 barrels, or a daily 
average of 8,502 barrels. Pro- 
duction of natural gas was 
fifty-nine per cent greater 
than in 1952, and resulted in 
revenue of $697, 622. With a 
steady increase in demand 
and a trend toward higher 
prices for natural gas and its 
derivatives, we expect rev- 
enues to continue to increase 
as reserves are further de- 
veloped. 

Dividends paid during the 
year were higher than those 
paid in 1952. Including the 
market value of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) stock 
distributed as an extra divi- 
dend, the total amount paid 
was $.993375 per share, as 
compared with $.80 per share 
in 1952. The regular quarter- 
ly dividend rate was increased 
to 25 cents with the Decem- 
ber payment. The Company 


ARGO OIL CORPORATION 


Annual Report for 195 


has paid dividends for 17 con- 
secutive years. 

Capital expenditures for 
new properties, drilling wells, 
and equipment during 1953 
amounted to $4,359,819. This 
compares with $4,484,000 for 
1952. Expenditures of this 
nature during 1954 are ex- 
pected to be approximately 
the same as in 1953. 

The exploration and de- 
velopment program for 1953 
resulted in drilling or par- 
ticipating in the drilling of 74 
wells, of which 59 were pro- 
ductive and 15 were failures. 

As a result of wells drilled 
in 1953, the Company’s re- 
serves of crude oil and natural 
gas and productive capacity 
have been substantially in- 
creased. 

Of the many important de- 
velopments in 1953, perhaps 
the most significant were the 
discovery of two fields in 
Ward County, Texas, and the 
discovery of a new pay forma- 
tion in the Hamilton Dome 
field—the first Big Horn pro- 
duction to be found in Wyom- 
ing. Also of major importance 
was the additional develop- 
ment of the Company’s gas- 
distillate production. 

The Company’s program for 
expanding its ownership in oil 
and gas leases resulted in the 
acquisition of new leases on 
51,128 net acres. In addition, 
mineral interests of 5,195 net 

acres were acquired. 





4 = in Drilling— 
Productive Wells 
Dry Holes 

Operating Revenue 
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Net Income per Share 





March 9, 1954 
Denver, Colorado 





Crude Oil Produced (barrels) 3,404,025 
Wells Drilled or Participated 


4 Dividends Paid per Share 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


1953 1952 
3,111,976 


59 50 
15 15 
$9,112,717 $7,666,092 
$4,212, er} $3,496,447 
s $ 1.75 
e 993375 5 3 80 








A. E. Johnson, 


Chairman of the Board 


ARGO OIL CORPORATION, DENVER, COLORADO 
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REAL ESTATE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








G. J. Mueller, President 





LONG ISLAND, 
NEW YORK 





SHOPPING CENTER LOCATION 


25 acres embracing all 4 corners at intersection 
Whiskey Rd. and Hollow Rd. at Ridge, Town 
of Brookhaven, Suffolk County. Convenient to 
Brookhaven Laboratory, Grumman facility at Cal- 
verton, Pt. Jefferson & Riverhead. Terriffic po- 
tential. 

F. M. Field-McNally 


94 Halsey St., Southampton, N. Y. 








INVENTOR, IMPROVEMENT IN SCREW 
DRIVERS—SUBSTANTIAL DEVICE WITH 
WHICH MUCH GREATER FORCE CAN 
BE EXERTED WITH CONSIDERABLE 
LESS ENERGY IN INSERTING AND RE- 
MOVING SCREWS; PATENTED U.S. AND 
CANADA; WANTS WELL RATED MANU- 
FACTURER TO MARKET. LOW COST 
PRODUCTION INDICATED. NATIONAL- 
LY KNOWN MERCHANDISING CONCERN 
WILL CONSIDER MAKING TEST SALE 
WHEN IN PRODUCTION. 


Box No. 661, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
&6 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 
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115,000 Shares 
The Colorado Fuel and 


Iron Corporation 


544% Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series B 





Price $42.50 per Share 
Yield 6.47% 





cALLEN & COMPANY 


March 25, 1954 























“The First Year's Subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD 
PAID RETURNS MANY, MANY TIMES IN PROFITS 


and even more in education. Enclosed please find my second year 
renewal," writes subscriber, Mr. F.M.C., Clearwater, Florida. 


. FINANCIAL WOPLD 


INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 


You Get: 


For $20—Less Than 6 Cents a Day— 


sis (a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 


investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly "Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 


on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) when 


requested as per rules; and 





(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, latest revised edition. More 


Inflation Ahead? 





Concluded from page 3 


of the strong sentiment in Congress 
in favor of augmenting purchasing 
power through tax cuts, and garner- 
ing a few votes along the way. Fur- 
ther deterioration in business would 
greatly strengthen this sentiment. The 
excise tax bill recently passed by the 
House will cut into annual revenues 


by some $900 million, and the Senatef.,; 


may slash rates even more than this, 

The aggressive easy money policy 
pursued since last summer, combined 
with the slackened demand for funds, 
have resulted in’a substantial drop in 
interest rates and an appreciable gain 
in excess reserves held by Federal 
Reserve member banks. There is no 
reason to believe that these surplus, 
funds will even approach the propor-fs 
tions witnessed in 1940, but they can 
exert a strong inflationary influence 
even at present levels if other condi- 
tions are appropriate. 

One supplementary condition fa- 
voring price inflation would be an 
accelerated increase in wage levels, 
which would raise production costs 
and purchasing power. Higher costs 
necessarily lead to higher prices (or 
prevent lowering of prices due to ris- 
ing productivity) under any condi- 
tions except those of severe depres- 
sion, which are not in prospect. It 
will not be easy for labor to obtain 
large wage hikes during the near fu- 
ture, but if an inflationary condition 
should arise, permitting producers to 
pass on higher costs to consumers, ris- 
ing wages would reinforce this trend. 


Discounts Production Trends 


The action of the stock market over 
the past six months has been seem-§] 
ingly divorced from developments on 
the production front. A number of 
reasons have been advanced to ac- 
count for this, including institutional 


than 50,000 Investment Facts to help you 
judge relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 





buying and the prospect of partial re-jR® 
lief from double taxation of divi- 
dends. General expectation of a rela- 
tively early end to the recession has 
undoubtedly played a part also, and 
it is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility that many investors believe 
that the present deflation will be suc- 
ceeded not merely by recovery, but 
by renewed and active inflation. Theyf, 
could be right. 
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rucible Steel Company of America 


The Delaware and Hudson Company 





‘SS 
Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Offices: gt peere St., Pittsburgh 
ng 30, Pa., and 405 Lexington Ave., New York Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April at 117 Main ial Piietecna N. J. Number 


of stockholders (December 31, 1953): Preferred, 5,165; common, 3,370. 
Capitalization: 


























LOG SE Gea cnsuaU bab ode cts bbs caeurecdvdedens Ovedes $36,396,000 
Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($100 par)............... 294,367 shares 
COMRIIEET "GROG. Sm BOTS i005 cscs eccens ee casedecceceecaas 700,924 shares 





*Callable at $110; convertible into 2.845 shares of common. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of high speed car- 
bon and alloy tool steels; also a leading producer of alloy, 
stainless, special steels. Operations are fully integrated and 
he company serves a wide range of industries. Company 
vholly owns Trent Tube Manufacturing (continuous weld 
stainless steel tubing) and owns jointly with Remington 
Arms, Rem-Cru Titanium (titanium and alloys). In 1954, 
ssued 25,000 common shares to National Research for a half 
nterest in Vacuum Metals. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $38.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; U. S. 
ov’ts, $3.2 million; inventories, $40.5 million. Book value of 
ommon stock, $82.40 per share. 


Dividend Record: Partial payments on preferred 1949-50; 
arrears cleared in 1950; on common 1919-31; 1941-45 and 
stock in 1951 to date. 


Outlook: Although there has been some improvement in 
he company’s operating position, the past earnings record 
leaves much to be desired and the return of a buyer’s mar- 
et in steel and lower military demand cloud the earnings 
picture. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
amed per share...D$1.70 $0.80 $2.98 D$0.29 $6.98 $9.96 $5.66 $5.29 
ividends paid ..... None None None None None t t t 

MN cc. ecapn anes 39 26% 205% 17% 24% 38% 33 31% 
 Sidudabenes cea 20% 16% 14% 10 11% 22% 24% 20% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends through 1953. tfAfter $2.44 loss from sales of 
properties in 1951, profit $0.17 in 1952. Paid stock dividends: 2% three times, 10% 
nee in 1951; 2%% four times in 1952; 2% four times in 1953. D—Deficit. 





eneral Railway Signal Company 





‘Ue Incorporated: 1904, New York, acquiring two companies, established in 
1900 and 1902. Office: P. O. Box 600, Rochester 2, N. Y. Annual meet- 

on ing: Fourth Monday in April at Rochester, N. Y. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 325; common, 2,970. 

to Capitalization: 

. EMG CORR: GOD... sa sinsivin Fine cc cccsicecs gece ccedescbsescceeseeeeass None 

1S- Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)............cccceccccs 22,810 shares 















COMMA GOON (RO POE once cccePetwsdscwiiiccccesddcdedéces 337,587 shares 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $105. 


Business: Manufactures, installs and services mechanical, 
electrical and electronic systems of railroad signaling, inter- 
locking and safety devices. Shares most of the business and 
exchanges patents with Union Switch & Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake. Output of Electronics, Inc., is 
largely for Government use. 
Financial Position: Strong. Working Capital, December 31, 
1953, $11.1 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; U. S. 
ov’ts, $3.3 million. Book value of common stock, $37.94 per 
re-Behare. 
vi- Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1911; on common, 1914-21; 1924-38 and 1940 to date. 
Outlook: Operations are closely connected with the er- 
laS@ratic equipment buying schedules of the railroads, an im- 
portant adverse factor over the longer term. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium quality; common stock 
S speculative. 








ARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


ears ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


amed per share.. & 23 «$1.41 «= $3.88 $2.54 $4.18 $3.92 $38.99 $3.30 
Dividends paid ..... 1.75 1.00 2.00 1.75 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 

eccccccsecsccce 48 32% 29 20% 26% 28% 36 37% 
OW wcccccccccccccce 245% 19 18% 15% 17% 22 25 25 


ARCH 31, 1954 
















Incorporated: 1823, New York. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): 6,280. 


Capitalization: ; 
OE ONE <5 3 a dalled cusicdvdekedeueesdeadasdebessiaen *$72,829,674 
Capital stock “$i00 WR Adavebaadndoecncacencancte<dss 539,649 shares 


“*Includes $9.9 million bonds of Hudson Coal Company. 


Business: A holding company owning 100% of Delaware & 
Hudson R.R. and Hudson Coal Company, third largest do- 
mestic anthracite producer (3.6 million tons in 1952). Rail- 
road operates 793 miles of track in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont. Of 1952 consolidated operating revenues, 
60% was contributed by transportation, and 40% by sales of 
coal, iron and miscellaneous operations. Company com- 
pleted dieselization in 1953. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $21.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$9.5 million; temporary cash investments, $10.6 million. Book 
value of stock, $231.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1826-28; 1832-33; 1839-76; 1881- 
1932; and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Adverse outlook for coal subsidiary earnings 
serves as offset to improvement in rail company prospects— 
which reflects effect of full dieselization, other improve- 
ments affecting operating costs. Over-all results will continue 
to show wide swings from time to time. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. “es 22 $11.42 $13.95 $2.85 $10.41 $10.90 $10.29 *$10.25 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 


Dividends paid ..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
High .ccccccccccccce 50% 45% 50% 40% 45% 53% 52 52% 
LOW ccccccccccccccce 25% 32% 38% 26 29% 41% 43 40% 


*Preliminary report. 





Phelps Dodge Corporation 





Incorporated: 1885, New York. Office: 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): 35,960. 


ps cameos 


NN CU ok 6 6:60 a 600 cdacdenccdedadicédscsecngusveseuccnseceeh 
Capital ede i gis, Oe BW eccas crstcdccautinsiccsandced 10,142,520 ie 


Business: Second largest domestic copper producer, ac- 
counting for one-fourth of U.S. output; recovers large 
amounts of silver and gold as by-products. Mines are 
located in Arizona and Mexico. Refines and fabricates 
through subsidiaries but extractive operations provide some 
75% of net. Output in 1952: 453 million pounds of copper, 
2.8 million pounds of lead, 17.3 million pounds of zinc, 2.4 
million ounces of silver, 74,374 ounces of gold. Holds interests 
in American Metal and Amerada ‘Petroleum. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $99.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $53.9 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $66.8 million. Book value of stock, $26.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1909-1931 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a strategic position because 
of low production cost, integration and little dependence on 
foreign supplies. New Lavender Pit, to be producing late 
in 1954, will increase capacity by 15 per cent. Government 
is under contract to accept ‘Lavender output at 22 cents a 
pound if tendered. Company’s longer term over-all results 
will continue to follow the swings of the general business 
cycle. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better situated issues in the 
copper group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


tEarned per share... $1.46 $4.32 * a $3.42 $4.18 $4.48 $3.68 $4.02 
tEarned per share... 1.32 3.93 3.18 3.95 4.24 3.45 3.83 


Dividends paid ..... -- me 2.10 2: 50 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.60 
High ..cccsecccescee 243% 29% 26% 33% 3956 41% 4314 
LOW ccccccccccsccces it% 18% 20% 18% 22% 29% 33 29% 


tAfter depletion. 
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*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. fBefore depletion. 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1!) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 


me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 
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Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


qElectric Output (KWH) 
Freight Car Loadings 


1954 





ct 
Mar. 6 


8,586 
590,567 





§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 


69.3 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


102.8 


1953 
Mar. 2 
8,078 
701,14? 
103.) 
1447 


Mar. 13 
8,519 
609,883 
67.6 
100.4 


1954— 


Mar. 20° 
8,572 
+610,000 
66.5 

- 98.7 





t 


Mar. 3 
$39,401 
22,407 
2,718 
32,292 
53,913 
1,397 
29,885 


{Net Loans 
{Commercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits _ Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


Federal 
Reserve 
Members 


1953 
Mar. | 


$3944 
23,411 
2,29) 
31,01 
54,474 
1,12 
29,708 


_ Mar. 17 
$40,021 
22,939 
2,745 
32,848 
54,897 
1,427 
29,769 


Mar. 10 
$39,452 
22,481 
2,816 
32,292 
54,753 
1,516 
29,870 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange — 


Closing Dow-Jones 1954 





- 
Mar. 17 


298.31 
101.65 

55.87 
113.12 


Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


Mar. 18 
300.10 
102.14 

55.98 
113.67 


Mar. 19 


301.44 
102.28 

56.35 
114.13 


Mar. 22 


301.60 
102.06 

56.48 
114.15 


7 1954 —_—. 
High Low 


301.60 27938) 
102.28 94.8 

56.48 52.21 
114.15 106.0! 


Mar. 23 
299.02 
100.81 

56.29 
113.17 


1954 





Details of Stock Trading: Mar. 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 

Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 298 
New Highs 1954 52 
New Lows 1954 3 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Mar. 18 
2,020 
1,198 

624 
276 


100.91 
$4,281 


Mar. 19 
1,930 
1,201 

567 
317 


Mar. 22 
1,800 
1,178 

447 


450 71) 
317 281 255 
146 107 9 

8 13 9 


Mar. 2 
2,18) 
1,208 

232 


101.02 
$3,192 


100.99 100.% 
$3,581 $3,270 








‘Feb. 17. — Feb. 24 

2.907% 2.876% 

3.224 3.194 
3.536 


*Average Bond Yields: Mar. 10 


2.820% 
3.157 
3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


5.68 
6.62 
5.14 
5.64 


5.50 
6.53 
5.04 
5.48 


Mar. 17. 
2.813% 
3.134 
3.497 


-——~ 193-44 — 

High Low 
3.058% 2.813% 
3.376 


‘ 3.134 
3.674 3.497 


6.29 
7.02 
5.73 
6.23 


5.46 
5.43 
5.01 
5.41 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 23, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 
173,100 
131,706 
131,600 
115,300 
105,400 
104,400 
103,400 

99,400 


Curtiss-Wright 

Avco Manufacturing 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

New York Central Railroad 

United States Steel 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 

ge Re na rae eee 
Chrysler Corporation 

Lockheed Aircraft 


ing———S Net 
Mar. 16 Mar. 23 


% 


++t++4+++ F 


dO 


Sod Set AG on > 


16% 
6% 

2056 —13{ 

62 + 3 

34% +251 
FINANCIAL WORLD 









Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 






This is Part 12 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York.Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 



































































































































































































































































































mtral Hudson Gas & aac sc 10 9% 13% 13% 10% 8% 10% 10% 13 
Fiectrie no abcd 6 7%, 11% 9 7% 6% 634 8 9 10% 11% 
) Earnings ..... $0.68 $0.49 $0.48 $0.59 $0.55 $0.53 $0.65 $0.71 $0.72 $0.85 $0.90 
Dividends 0.68 0.53 0.48 0.51 0.52 0.52 | 0.52 0.56 0.60 0.65 0.70 
tral Illinois Light WES ccccuese Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange——— 36% 38% 36% 403% 42%, 
] ie . Sat iss sci. September, 1949 33% 30 32% 36 35% 
) Earnings ..... $1.17 $1.14 $1.27 $2.34 $2.87 $2.91 $2.91 $3.01 $2.98 $2.78 $2.78 $2.73 
Dividends .... 1.18 1.05 1.18 1.97 2.00 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
) C-ntral Illinois Public | BeAr Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 207% 
) Service BE Scctlpnacas July, 1952 17% 17% 
Farnings ..... $1.30 $1.68 $1.75 $1.55 $1.71 $1.45 $1.51 aes 
5 Dividends .... None 1.00 1.35 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 $1.80 
Central Railroad of N. J. High ......... 18% 15 20% 23% 12% 39% 35% a 28% 24%4 23% 
(Class B) icin aie ey 3 8% 10% 8% 4% 7% 12% 9% 15% 15 14% 
(Old stock through Earnings ..... $2.60 $0.79 D$13.43 D$7.21 D$11.48 D$30.94 D$0.80 D$7.74 Nil Nil ne 
4 WUD - xaaratechacat cecstene Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
ys Central Violeta Sugar 25 28% _ 40 42M, 33 
4 1s 20% 25 20% 23% Cae bade ney Me ae) meee 
31 (After 2-for-1 split ie dies roe anne 16% 15 13% 16% 27 21 17% 
17 ARGUS TH 53 sho vcecask Low pee iid _ ses 11% 10% . 9% a. a 154 __ 10% 
; Earnings ..... j$0.78 j$3.01 j$z. 58 j$2.79 j$7.23 j$3.81 j$3.63 j$4.10 j$1.41 j$2.83 jD$0.98 
Dividends .... 0.50 1.50 1.13 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.07 
+ Central & South West Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 14% 16% 17% 20% 23% 
4 January, 1949 10% 12 13% 16% 18% 
115 (After 1947 reorganization). Earnings ..... $0.73 $0.65 $0.66 $1.22 $1.38 $1.37 $1.40 $1.44 $1.34 $1.60 $1.72 
0} Dividends .... None None None None 0.35 0.75 0.82 0.90 0.90 0.95 1.04 
4% Century Ribbon Mills aaa 12% 32% 42% 
174 BON cLedbaiess 3 7% 10% 28% naed wens aor seas dane pds pies 
2 (After 2-for-1 split BER opus anaes poe 24 14% 11 8% 9% 11% 10 9% 
PUGET, TPA sci ceccke cocncs WE dices tees aya nein 11 9% 7% 6% 6% 8y% 8 63% 
08 Earnings ..... $0.59 $0.74 $0.97 $1.90 $1.51 $1.80 $0.87 $1.47 $1.34 $0.78 zD$0.48 
Dividends .... J 0.15 0.42 0.67 0.75 0.75 0.60 0.70 3 L 
Cerro de Pasco Copper patra Spe 37% 4914 3514 4 5 
pee ar 33 30% 33 31% 22% 18% 14% 17% 33% 34 19% 
Earnings ..... $1.94 a? 92 $1.33 $1.48 $1.34 $2.03 $1.62 $3.53 $11.71 $5.87 2z$0.96 
Dividends .... : 275 2.00 2.00 1.62% 0.75 None 
w Certain-teed Products ERE 7% 9 16% 25% 21% 20 16% 18% 18% 16% 15% 
8 a ere 3 4% 7 14% 11% 14% 13% 11% 
wa Earnings ..... $0.55 $0.38 $0.60 $2.37 $3.75 $4.02 $2.84 $3.92 a} 12 $2.24 $2.43 
o Dividends .... None 0.30, 0.60 1.30 1.00 j 
2. Chain-Belt Me Sscwucecs 33 36 
03 Rte 16% 17% 21 24 20% 244% 22% 25% 3314 33% 30 
Earnings ..... k$1.77 k$1.70 “y 75 k$1.46 k$5.35 k$6.24 k$4.87 k$5.44 k$5.24 k$3.69 k$4.02 
r Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.90 2.90 2.00 2.50 
[Sim Champion Paper & Fibre Se icweweees 55 
05 eee 18 23 28% 42% adel = ace RE vada ail 
(After 2-for-1 split eer cate <are wen 26 27 26% 31% 49 63% 
231 October, 1946............. 7a see eas vie 21% 19% 17% 18% 30% 45% Nee ERS 
1] and 2-for-1 split Be Scceekade aaa ene prays aaa one cena edd yn 32 30 34% 
05 pee eee er ee eas “een naka ccieae ae ee oe anes eT 25 22% 26% 
ot Earnings ..... e$0.88 $0.66 e$0.52 e$0.68 e$2.49 e$3.67  *v$4.35 c$3.77 c$4.60 c$4.30 c$3.82 
7 Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.32 0.50 0.62 1.00 1.00 1.22% 1.50 1.50 1.62% 
Checker Cab BE: eo ciuveass 46% 107% ‘cei ff sinha eS : 
eee 8% 27% 41 86% med Sucua onae ‘mes aad Pee eae 
95 (After 4-for-1 split MEE icc ces sais uae dues patie 33 20% 15% 9% 10% 9% 8% 7% 
; McG, T90) <6 .cceesiasay Low .......0.- ahias canes sans 12% 10% 7% 5% 6% 5% 53% 4% 
271 Earnings ..... $0.71 $0.30 $0.29 $0.27 D$0.73 $0.21 $0.07 $0.40 D$0.34 D$1.15 z$0.84 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
w Chesapeake Corp. of Va. My avevenscs 14% 22 25% 30% 30 28% 41 
30, RS eaeaey 11 il 14% 17% 23 25% 17% 24 ales cies 
(After 5-for-1 split Bs wcenese ether nae tices owen tea éaks 6 oka 32% 383% 34% 3114 
4 October, 1941 | eee ies ‘ses sais RAS: nae aden edad 2634 29 28 25% 
7 and 25% Stk. div......... Earnings ..... $0.92 $1.07 $0.89 $2.49 $5.77 $5.25 $2.97 $4.81 $8.48 $4.62 $4.23 
October, 1950) Dividends .... 0.52 0.64 0.64 0.68 1.40 2.20 2.00 1.20 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. eee 50 50% 58% 66% 54% 45% ad 35% 38% 39% 415% 
Low te eeceeeee 33% 44 47% 48% 40% oo 25 28% 33% 32% 
Earnings brea $4.04 $3.57 $2.14 $3.62 $4.33 $3.72 $1. 4 $4.26 $4.80 $5.66 $6.05 
Dividends .... 3.50 3.50 p3.00 3.50 $3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Chicago Corporation Wc ois5 0c 9% 7% 9% 14% 12% 14% 14 15% 17 21% 213% 
Low | heuaweneds 2% 4% 7% 7% 6% 9 9 10% 12% 15% 1734 
Earnings ..... $0.09 +$0.19 $1.65 $2.09 $1.03 $1.31 $1.20 $1.08 $1.34 $1.20 z$1.07 
Dividends .... None None None 0.25 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.80 
” 
>4% Chicago & Eastern Illinois High ......... 9% O% 12% 18% 7%, 9 5% 19 40s -23%—(“‘i‘é 8HGCC« 8G 
Jet Railroad Low .......... 2% 534 6% 4% 3% 4 3% 4% 14 16% 12 
oe Earnings ..... $3.44 $2.10 $1.34 Nil $0.53 $0.40 Nil $5.59 2.79 $3.85 cir 
: Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None $1.00 
: Chicago Great Western WR eemkenses 7% 7% 12% 17% 8% J 26% 
1/ . A, 4 A, 58 12% 13% 32% 33% 28% 26% 
44 Railway Low .....-.+++ 2% 4% 5% 5% 4% 6 7% 11% 17% 18% 17 
 # Earnings ..... $2.61 $1.38 D$0.33 D$2.10 D$0.64 $2.73 $0.13 $2.92 $0.67 $2.30 ee 
3 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
I 
7 Chicago, Indianapolis & Perr ——-Listed N.Y.S.E— — .11% 6% 9% 5% 10% 14% 10% 10 
WR Louisville “‘B”’ Low .....+.00: ~ July, 1946 ——- 3% 2% 4% 3 4 7% 2 5% 
> Earnings ..... $5.68 $3.57 $1.53 Def. Def. Def, Def. $1.54 $1.31 $1.04 wines 
13, Dividends .... men aa pare None None None None None None None None 
| ¥, 
25; c-——12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. 
LU v—11 months to March 31. "2—Nine months. D-——Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. tBefore securities profits. 


I rinted by e J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
)ew York, N. Y. 
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Transistor Products 








TRANSISTORS AND DIODES 
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COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL RESULTS 1953 1952 


Sales $71,304,940 $54,103,077 
Profit $3,478,611 $3,444,240 
Profit per common share $1.77 $1.97 
Dividends per common share $1.15 $1.15 
Number of common shares outstanding 1,799,652 1,599,652 
Number of common stockholders 5,530 3,747 


SINCE ORGANIZATION IN 1919 


Total sales $603,721,092 


Total profit $45,837,478 
Total common dividends $21,134,840 


pany began paying common dividends in September, 1922, 
auu has paid dividends in every quarter of every year since then. 


A copy of the full report will be sent on request to the Secretary, 17000 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 








